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Letters  i>ublis}ied  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  fiirnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  dtie  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legio7i  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


THE  AMNESTY  QUESTION 

sir:  I  would  like  to  thank  you  foi-  your 
recent  editorial  which  opposed  any 
effort  to  provide  general  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders  ("General  Amnesty  for 
Draft  Evaders?",  April) .  As  veterans,  we 
should  not  only  oppose  efforts  to  grant 
general  amnesty  to  traitors,  deserters 
and  draft  evaders,  but  we  should  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  Government  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  bring  these 
men  to  justice.  I  agree  that  we  should 
allow  a  federal  court  to  determine  their 
guilt  or  innocence  on  an  individual  basis. 
But  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  these  in- 
dividuals are  brought  before  that  court. 

Daniel  L.  Schumaker, 
National  Commander 
Vietnam  Veterans  for  Victory 
Arlington  Heights,  III. 

sir:  I  want  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  article,  "The  Amnesty  Question  for 
Draft  Evaders:  Are  They  All  the  Same?" 
(May) .  This  is  certainly  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  most  timely  and 
exceedingly  well  done.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  help  to  our  thinking  on  a  deeply 
emotional  and  controversial  issue. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Walker 
Lindsay,  Okla. 

WW2  CODE-BREAKERS 

sir:  Thank  you  for  your  marvelous  ar- 
ticle, "U.S.  Code-Breakers  vs.  Japanese 
Code-Breakers  in  WW2"  (May).  It  was 
so  nice  to  receive  public  recognition, 
even  indirectly.  I  was  a  Navy  WAVE  in 
OP-20-G,  and  to  this  day  my  friends  and 
relatives  believe  all  I  did  was  routine 
office  work.  Mastering"  the  Japanese 
language  and  then  trying  to  break  their 
codes  was  no  "routine  office  work."  It 
was  extremely  rewarding  when  the 
newspaper  headlines  announced  a  vic- 
tory for  the  United  States  and  we  knew 
we  had  done  our  part.  Because  we  knew 
lives  depended  on  us,  we  never  talked. 

Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Glaser 
Wernersville,  Pa. 

sir:  It  took  me  26  years  to  find  out  what 
I  was  doing  in  WW2. 1  mean  that.  Thanks 
for  your  great  article  on  code-breakers 
in  WW2. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  of  about  50  U.S. 
Marines  trained  by  the  Navy  as  radio 
intelligence  operators  during  WW2. 
High-speed  operators,  we  could  all  re- 
ceive at  least  30  words  per  minute 
(Japanese  and  Morse  code). 


As  radio  intelligence  operators,  we 
were  the  nucleus  of  hush-hush  radio  in- 
telligence platoons  attached  to,  variously, 
the  1st  Marine  Amphibious  Corps,  the 
3rd  Marine  Division,  the  3rd  Amphibious 
Corps,  the  1st  Marine  Division,  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force — Pacific,  and  maybe  others. 
We  were  the  Navy's  advance  ears  on 
Guadalcanal,  Guam,  Palau,  Iwo  Jima 
and  other  islands. 

Not  until  I  read  your  article  did  I 
realize  what  all  was  involved  in  the 
code-breaking  business  and  the  extent 
of  the  military  consequences.  Also,  all 
these  years,  I  had  thought  the  Japanese 
had  had  one  code  and  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
had  broken  it  early  in  the  war. 

Most  of  the  stations  we  monitored  were 
small  outposts.  In  turn,  the  Japanese 
operators  at  these  island  outposts  were, 
well,  less  disciplined  than  those  at  the  big 
stations.  When  in  a  hurry  with  a  mes- 
sage, they  didn't  put  it  in  code.  Since 
we  knew  Romaji  [a  method  of  writing 
Japanese  in  the  English  alphabet,  in  this 
case  in  order  to  send  it  in  Morse  code] 
and  various  Japanese  words,  we  knew  on 
the  spot  what  the  message  was.  One 
night,  while  I  was  on  watch,  the 
Japanese  switched  from  5-letter  code 
groups  to  5-number  code  groups.  Mid- 
night must  have  been  the  switching 
hour.  I  recall  how  the  station  I  was 
monitoring  blew  the  switchover.  The 
operator  had  been  sending  messages 
pretty  regularly  in  the  5-letter  code 
groups  and  at  midnight  was  well  into 
another  one;  then  he  realized  it  was 
switch-over  time  and  started  the  mes- 
sage all  over  again  in  5-number  code 
groups.  With  the  very  first  message,  then, 
we  knew  the  Romaji  equivalent  to  every 
number. 

Congratulations  again  on  your  highly 
informative  and  interesting  article. 

H.  Kenneth  Hansen 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Many  readers  said  they  were  fascinated 
by  Mr.  Ardman's  brief  account  of  code- 
breaking  in  WW2.  Readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  more  will  find  all  they  could 
want  in  David  Kahn's  massive  book, 
"The  Codebreakers,"  a  "comprehensive 
history  of  secret  communications.  ..." 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.  (New 
York,  N.Y.)  in  1967,  it  runs  1,164  pages 
and  the  original  list  price  was  $14.95. 

HELPING  VIETNAM  VETS 

sir:  This  organization,  which  represents 
all  of  the  collegiate  veterans  in  the  state 
of  North  Dakota,  extends  its  most  sincere 
thanks  for  your  article,  "How  to  Help 
Vietnam  Vets  for  24c,"  which  appeared 
in  the  April  issue.  We  are  grateful  for 
all  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran. 

David  C.  Dahl,  Secretary 
North  Dakota  Collegiate  Veterans,  Inc. 

Grafton,  N.  Dak. 
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OLD  GLORY... 

from  the  Grand  Union  to 


Collector's  edition  tracing  the  heritage  of  our 
American  Flag  —  reproduced  in  full  color 
with  an  exclusive  silver  foil-etch  process. 

This  set  of  four  original  paintings  by  noted  American  artist 
Stan  Fenelle,  tracing  the  evolution  of  our  flag  from  its  first 
beginnings,  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  full  color  using 
a  unique  process  on  silver  foil.  Each  is  permanently  bonded 
to  an  8"x10"  matte,  ready  for  framing,  and  presented  in  a 
handsome  portfolio. 


Four  of  the  most  historically  signiticant 
American  Flags  have  been  selected:  The 
Grand  Union  Flag,  clearly  reflecting  the 
influence  of  England,  yet  helping  to  >•  . 
unite  the  first  Continental  Army;  Betsy  f^- 
Ross'  Flag,  the  first  "Stars  and  Stripes," 
and  the  first  flag  officially  authorized  by 
the  Continental  Congress;  the  Bennmgton  Flag, 
a  unique  variation  based  on  the  only  descriptioffof 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  available  to  the  "Green  Moun- 
tain Boys"  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington; 
and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  which  flew  over  Fort 
McHenry  when  Francis  Scott  Key  immortalized  it  in 
what  was  to  become  our  National  Anthem. 


Remember  America"  Series 

GOLDEN  OAK  CORPORATION   •    MONUMENT,  COLO.  80132 


Please  send  me_ 


_set(s)  of  the  Heritage  of  Our  American 
Flag  on  full  money-back  guarantee  at  $10  per  set,  plus  50i 
for  postage  and  insurance. 

□  I  enclose  $  

□  Bill  my  Master  Charge  Account  No  .  

□  Bill  my  Bankamericard  No  .  
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ADDRESS- 
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_STATE- 


.ZIP- 


LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 
$10  FOR  THE  SET 

10-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

If  you're  not  completely  satisfied, 
return  them  within  10  days  for  a  full  refund. 


nuclear-powered  carrier  Enterprise  and  escort  ships,  left,  and  Russian  naval  forces  led  by  missile- 


By  THOMAS  WEYR 

LAST  December,  during  the  recent 
I  Pakistani  war,  a  U.S.  carrier  flotilla 
headed  by  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise  left 
Vietnam  waters,  sailed  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  took  station  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  ofi  East  Pakistan.  This  resulted 
in  cries  of  indignation  from  some  In- 
dians. 

The  pretext  for  this  naval  show  of 
ours  was  to  assure  the  safe  evacuation 
of  any  of  some  186  Americans  in  war- 
ravaged  East  Pakistan  who  might  need 
it.  But  nobody  doubts  that  we  were 
actually  "showing  the  colors" — stating 
symbolically  that  the  United  States  and 
its  Western  friends  "could  not  stand  idly 
by"  (as  they  say)  if  events  resulting 
from  India's  looming  victory  in  East 
Pakistan  turned  in  certain  directions 
dangerous  to  world  peace. 

Our  task  force  was  a  bit  too  powerful 
to  be  accepted  as  a  standby  to  evacuate 
1 86  Americans  from  East  Pakistan.  The 
U.S.  force  included  the  nuclear-powered 


Enterprise  with  70  planes,  two  missile- 
firing  destroyers,  five  conventional  de- 
stroyers, an  oiler  and  the  24-helicopter 
mothership  U.S.S.  Tripoli  with  800 
marines.  The  whole  ten-ship  task  force 
had  6,000  men  aboard. 

At  the  time,  India  was  close  to  her 
ultimate  victory  in  helping  the  East 
Pakistanis  divorce  themselves  from  West 
Pakistan  and  set  up  their  own  nation 
of  Bangladesh.  The  Enterprise  force 
hardly  represented  an  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  interfere  in  that  action, 
if  that's  as  far  as  it  were  to  go.  The 
trouble  is  that  when  the  gods  of  war  are 
loosed,  nobody  knows  where  they  will 
stop. 

India's  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  was  then 
meeting  in  New  Delhi  with  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov,  as  head 
of  a  Soviet  mission.  They  were  discussing 
nobody-knows-what  under  terms  of  the 
Soviet-Indian  treaty  of  friendship  and 
protection  of  last  August.  Quite  possibly 
they  were  considering  Russian  support 


for  dismemberment  of  West  Pakistan  by 
India,  now  that  its  armies  were  beaten 
in  the  east. 

Any  such  action  could  have  had  the 
gravest  results.  To  the  Western  nations, 
the  destruction  of  West  Pakistan  would 
seriously  upset  the  status  quo  of  the 
entire  Indian  Ocean  area,  while  to  Red 
China  it  would  represent  a  Soviet  flank- 
ing movement  against  her  on  land  and 
sea. 

Whether  India  and  Russia  would  thus 
recklessly  sow  the  seeds  of  WW3  is  un- 
certain. At  any  rate,  our  government — 
as  the  chief  naval  power  of  Western  in- 
terests— viewed  the  talks  with  undis- 
guised alarm.  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop 
said  flatly  that  the  Enterprise  task  force 
was  standing  out  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
as  a  warning  to  Mrs.  Gandhi  not  to 
extend  the  war  to  West  Pakistan  with 
Russia's  blessing. 

More  broadly,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  task  force  stood  as  a  suggestion  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  could  not  capi- 
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A  Dangerous 

in  the 
Indian  Ocean 


6,000  miles  wide^  up  grabs 


carrying  cruisers  (right,  the  yaryag)  are  part  of  expanding  fleets  each  country  has  available  for  Indian  Ocean  patrols. 


India's  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov.  Their 
talks  led  to  our  Bay  of  Bengal  patrol. 

talize  on  the  Pakistani  war  to  become 
the  dominant  force  in  the  whole  Indian 
Ocean  without  a  challenge. 

Something  that  got  less  publicity  here 
at  the  time  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 


was  also  "showing  the  colors."  The  12 
to  15  Soviet  warships  on  permanent  sta- 
tion in  the  Indian  Ocean  were  rein- 
forced. A  five-ship  Soviet  task  force,  led 
by  a  missile-firing  cruiser  of  the  Kresta 
class,  plowed  through  the  Malacca  Strait 
and  up  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  almost 
the  same  time  that  the  Enterprise  force 
made  the  same  approach.  For  a  while, 
both  task  forces  played  the  same  watch- 
ing game  that  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval 
forces  have  long  played  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

It  all  ended  quietly.  If  they  had  been 
talking  in  New  Delhi  about  carving  up 
West  Pakistan,  our  naval  gesture  may 
have  helped  change  their  minds — for  the 
time  being  at  least.  Yet,  for  a  while,  the 
world  was  treated  to  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  a  big  power  showdown  starting 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  serves  to  remind  us  of  a  fact  of 
which  most  Americans  have  been  less 
acutely  aware  than  have  navies  and 
governments.  Ever  since  WW2,  and  in- 


creasingly in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
an  unresolved  power  vacuum  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  could  make  it  the 
tinder  box  of  some  new  world  conflict. 

Long  relatively  quiet,  as  far  as  major 
struggles  are  concerned,  the  Indian 
Ocean  stands  today  as  the  possible  scene 
of  the  sort  of  big  power  contention  for 
which  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Mediter- 
ranean are  better  known  in  modern 
history. 

Except  for  the  Japanese  challenge  in 
its  eastern  reaches  in  WW2,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  its  bays,  gulfs  and  seas  have 
been  so  free  of  big  power  conflicts  in 
modern  history  that  most  Americans 
probably  have  only  a  dim  notion  of  their 
geography.  (There's  nothing  like  a  major 
war  to  teach  us  the  fine  points  of  geog- 
raphy, such  as  where  and  what  Seoul, 
Saigon,  Kwajalein,  Okinawa,  Iwo  Jima, 
the  Ardennes,  Chateau-Thierry  or  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  are.) 

The  waters  and  arms  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  stretch  some  6,000  miles  from 
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The  area  of  contention.  No  great  naval  power  borders  it,  but  all  claim  that  it  is  vital  to  their  security  and  trade. 


CONTINUED  A  Dangerous  Vacuum  in  the  Indian  Ocean 


South  Africa  and  Egypt  to  Australia. 
They  include  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the 
Malacca  Strait,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Timor  and  Arafura  seas  north  of 
Australia,  as  well  as  a  sweep  of  open 
ocean  as  broad  as  the  Atlantic  from 
Spain  to  Mexico.  Twenty-three  conti- 
nental and  four  sizable  island  nations 
touch  its  waters,  while  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China  and  Britain 
(which  don't  border  on  it)  claim  that  it 
is  vital  to  their  security  and  trade. 

The  political-military  stability  of  these 
waters  during  most  of  modern  history  is 
simply  explained.  Colonial  Britain's  navy 
kept  such  control  over  them  that  most 
nations  at  least  accepted  her  dominant 
role  there,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

But  WW2  saw  the  decline  of  colonial 
Britain  and  with  it  the  decline  of  her 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  United  States  accepted  a  share  of 
Britain's  naval  peace-keeping  burden  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  after  WW2.  Then,  in 
1968,  Britain  announced  that  her  finan- 
cial woes  were  so  great  that  we  could 


start  assuming  the  sole  big-power  naval 
responsibility  for  Western  interests  from 
the  Suez  Canal  east  to  San  Francisco. 

It  was  an  unhappy  time  for  such  a  gift. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  these  same  years, 
has  been  aiming  to  be  Number  One  on 
the  world's  salt  water,  and  that  includes 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Meanwhile,  many  of 
the  lands  that  touch  Indian  Ocean 
waters  are  seething  with  local  ambition, 
fears  and  rebellion — all  of  which  are 
grist  or  trouble  for  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  Western  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

A  reader  has  almost  no  hope  of  di- 
gesting the  entire  pot  of  political  and 
military  ferment  and  cross-purpose 
which  rims  this  ocean  on  which  no  great 
naval  power  borders.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  leaders  of  nations — -let  alone  casual 
readers — see  what  is  to  come  of  it  all. 
The  whole  thing  is  mindful  in  many 
ways  of  the  ferment  in  Europe  before 
the  outbreak  of  WWl.  Then,  great 
powers  were  in  conflict  and  did  not  know 
which  was  the  strongest,  while  small 
powers  grew  reckless  and  created  inci- 
dents whose  repercussions  finally  de- 


stroyed them  and  bathed  Europe  in 
blood. 

At  the  ocean's  extreme  southwest, 
there's  black  African  hostility  to  South 
Africa  and  Portuguese  Mozambique. 
Coming  north,  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  vie  with  Britain  for  influence  in 
Tanzania  and  Kenya.  Somalia  and  Ye- 
men are  prized  by  big  powers  as  guards 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  boils  at  the  Suez- 
Red  Sea  approaches  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  the  Mediterranean.  In  fact,  the  six- 
day  war  of  1967  was  largely  triggered 
by  Arab  efforts  to  deny  Israel  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  her  only  opening  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  so  long  as  the  Suez  is  closed. 

The  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf — with  the  British  pulling  out — 
are  hotbeds  of  intrigue,  keyed  to  the  oil 
interests  there,  and  to  the  dependence 
of  Iraq  and  Iran  on  her  waters  as  their 
outlets  to  the  seas.  Iran  and  West  Paki- 
stan stand  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  long  desired  land  outlet  to  warm- 
water  ports.  India,  hating  Pakistan  and 
fearing  Red  China,  plays  a  difficult  game 
of  courting  the  Soviets  to  strengthen  her 
hand  against  Pakistan  and  Red  China, 
while  dreading  a  new  Soviet  colonialism 
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as  the  price.  Ceylon  is  fearful  of  Soviet 
colonialism  based  on  Indian  Ocean  naval 
power.  In  the  eyes  of  Red  China,  Paki- 
stan is  a  vital  block  to  any  land-sea 
encirclement  on  her  west  by  the  Soviets, 
while  collective  action  by  India  and  the 
Soviets  is  openly  labeled  as  a  serious 
threat  to  her. 

Throughout  Indo-China,  Burma  and 
Thailand,  communist  insurrectionists 
threaten  the  existing  governments,  while 
Russia  and  Red  China  compete  to  de- 
cide whose  communists  they  are.  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia,  presently  fairly 
stable,  are  both  the  scene  of  recent 
struggles  against  communists  and  may 
be  again.  At  the  Indian  Ocean's  south- 
east corner,  Australia's  future  depends 
to  a  great  degree  upon  what  happens  to 
the  north. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  playing  a  role  comparable  to 
that  of  Imperial  Germany  in  1900-1914, 
though  on  a  different  and  more  watery 
chessboard.  To  her,  the  Indian  Ocean — 
which  is  almost  the  wet  twin  of  her  home 
landmass  to  the  north — is  more  than  just 
a  part  of  all  the  seas  on  which  she 
aspires  to  more  power.  It  is  the  only 
ocean  on  which  she  can  hope  to  estab- 
lish significant  warm-water  bases  for  her 
multi-ocean  war  fleet.  And  it  is  an  ocean 
on  which  she  can  hope  to  establish  a 
sea-flank  in  her  contest  with  Red  China. 

By  the  same  token,  both  Red  powers 
have  been  vying  for  influence  among  the 
nations  of  East  Africa,  to  which  the  In- 
dian Ocean  is  again  the  key.  If  you  look 
at  India,  the  oil-rich  Arab  states,  Suez 
and  the  seaway  past  Singapore  to  the 
Pacific  the  picture  is  the  same.  As  con- 
trol of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  the  key 
to  most  of  the  British  colonial  empire, 
just  so  does  the  Soviet  Union  see  it  as  the 
key  to  her  hoped-for  colonial  system.  The 
vacuum  created  by  Britain's  naval  depar- 
ture is  to  the  Soviets  an  invitation,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  powder  keg. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  important 
gains  in  the  ocean  and  on  its  rim,  both 
by  deliberation  and  by  accident.  The 
accidents  are  few  but  one  of  them  is  a 
whopper.  When  Red  China  sabotaged 
Tibet  and  made  border  war  on  India  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  she  threw  India — the 
largest  Indian  Ocean  nation — into  Rus- 
sia's arms.  Before  that  incident,  India 
felt  kindly  toward  all  "socialist"  states, 
but  professed  neutrality  toward  all.  Red 
China's  hostility  drove  India  to  deal 
kindly  with  the  Soviets,  if  only  to  protect 
herself  from  further  menace  from  her 
huge  neighbor  to  the  east.  And  last  sum- 
mer, when  President  Nixon  announced 
he'd  visit  Red  China,  the  Soviet  cried 
"encirclement"  and  forthwith  signed  a 
friendship  pact  with  India,  to  put  the 
"encirclement"  on  the  Red  Chinese.  No 
doubt  one  price  Russia  is  determined 
that  India  must  pay  for  implied  protec- 
tion will  be  improved  Indian  Ocean 


naval  base  facilities  and  hospitable  ports 
of  call  for  her  war  vessels.  So  far,  Mrs. 
Gandhi  has  refused,  and  if  the  Soviets 
force  the  matter  she  might  be  expected 
to  play  the  United  States  ofl"  against 
Russia — as  she  has  already  tried  with 
Japan. 

Since  1968,  Russian  warships  have 
shown  themselves  more  frequently  along 
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In  May  1968,  this  magazine  reported  on 
the  problems  facing  the  world  as  Britain 
started  withdrawing  forces  from  East. 


Indian  Ocean  shores.  Her  flotillas  have 
called  at  Persian  Gulf  and  East  African 
ports,  at  Ceylon  and  India,  and  have  set 
up  supply  depots  in  Egyptian  bases  along 
the  Red  Sea. 

By  1970,  as  many  as  25  of  her  war 
vessels  had  been  reported  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  once.  By  the  time  India  and 
Pakistan  went  to  war,  Soviet  com- 
manders navigated  the  Indian  Ocean 
with  all  the  assurance  of  a  Staten  Island 
ferry  captain  in  New  York  Bay.  Her 
fleet  includes  two  helicopter  mother- 
ships,  the  Moskva  and  Leningrad,  and  a 
naval  infantry  force  modeled  on  the 


U.S.  Marine  Corps  amphibious  forces. 

She  gave  aid  to  Somalia  on  Africa's 
northeast  corner  at  the  southern  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea — where  Soviet 
engineers  widened  and  deepened  the  In- 
dian Ocean  port  of  Mogadishu — and  to 
other  East  African  nations.  Red  China 
had  been  busy  there  in  the  mid-fifties. 
When  her  influence  waned  following  the 
paralysis  at  home  brought  on  by  Mao's 
"cultural  revolution,"  the  Soviets  stepped 
into  the  gap,  sending  arms  and  technical 
assistance  to  East  Africa  that  equalized 
or  supplanted  Chinese  aid. 

In  1969,  Russia  began  to  look  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  for  bases.  She  opened  ne- 
gotiations with  the  tiny  island  republic 
of  Mauritius,  about  a  third  of  the  way 
from  southern  Africa  to  Australia.  The 
Soviets  proposed  assistance  in  expanding 
the  island's  vital  fishing  industries  and  in 
setting  up  several  vaguely  defined  "joint" 
industrial  enterprises.  In  return,  Mauri- 
tius would  allow  Soviet  fishing  ships  to 
use  Port  Louis  and  grant  the  Soviet  air- 
line, Aeroflot,  some  landing  rights — 
specifically  ferrying  in  fresh  crews  for 
trawlers. 

Though  many  experts  argued  that 
Mauritius  was  still  too  heavily  depend- 
ent on  Britain  to  risk  other  entangle- 
ments, the  agreement  was  finally  signed 
in  1970.  The  Russian  presence  and  the 
British   absence   undoubtedly  weighed 
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heavily  on  Mauritius,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  future  of  her  economic  ties  to  Britain 
had  become  nebulous. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Soviets  have  anchored  permanent  buoys 
to  which  her  ships  can  moor  when 
need  be. 

Communist  influence  got  a  foothold 
on  land  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula — 
across  from  Somalia  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Red  Sea's  entrance  to  the 
Indian  Ocean — after  the  British  with- 
drew from  Aden  in  1967.  This  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen,  a  Marxist 


\ 
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War  wreckage  cluttering  Chittagong's  harbor  in  Bangladesh  in  December  1971.  The 
new  nation  accepted  the  Soviets  offer  to  clean  it  up. 
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CONTINUED 

A  Dangerous  Vacuum 
in  the  Indian  Ocean 

governed  state.  Just  whose  communism 
Yemen  is,  is  a  question.  Chinese-spon- 
sored Maoist  groups  are  strong  there, 
but  the  Chinese  presence  is  a  long  way 
off,  while  Soviet  warships  roam  nearby 
waters. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  strategic 
and  it  reeks  of  oil,  money,  power  and 
intrigue.  Along  the  Gulf,  Britain  is 
presently  pulling  out  its  protective  in- 
fluence, leaving  a  power  vacuum  to  be 
contested  by  Arab  nationalism,  Iranian 
ambition,  Maoist  intrigue,  U.S.  commer- 
cial (principally  oil)  interests  and  the 
push  of  Soviet  power.  The  little  Persian 
Gulf  oil  principalities  rejected  a  con- 
tinuation of  British  ties  unless  Britain 
would  leave  stronger  garrisons  than  she 
was  willing  to.  The  United  States  is  mov- 
ing in  to  replace  Britain  as  the  military 
tenant  of  Bahrein,  but  meanwhile  gen- 
eral Arab  sympathies  flow  toward 
Egypt's  posture  in  the  Israeli  dispute, 
and  Egypt  works  with  Russia  on  that 
and  other  things. 

The  Soviets  have  played  a  careful  but 
visible  game  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Six 
times — -since  former  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  announced  Britain's 
intention  to  withdraw — they  have  shown 
their  warships  in  the  Gulf.  But  they've 
done  or  said  nothing  reckless,  what  with 
Iraq  and  Iran  to  be  kept  happy  at  the 
northern  end  and  Maoist  influences  at 
work  in  southern  Arabia. 

But  of  all  the  Soviet  points  of  probe, 
none  is  as  important  as  India.  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin  deftly  negotiated  the 
settlement  of  the  first  India-Pakistan  war 
in  1966,  and  proceeded  to  open  friendly 
talks  with  Mrs.  Gandhi  based  on  their 
common  anxieties  about  Red  China, 
and  India's  about  Pakistan.  This  put 
Pakistan  in  the  middle.  While  she  leaned 
on  the  United  States  and  was  joined  to 
it  by  the  SEATO  treaty,  for  purposes  of 
local  security  she  also  moved  closer  to 
Peking. 

As  so  often  before,  Washington  found 
itself  caught  in  the  middle  and  disliked 
by  both  sides.  We  wanted  to  maintain 
the  India-Pakistan  power  balance  and  at 
the  same  time  boost  hungry  India's  econ- 
omy. So  we  gave  India  economic  aid. 
Pakistan  guns  and  tanks.  The  combina- 
tion was  diplomatic  dynamite,  ready- 
made  for  Russian  exploitation.  India 
wanted  arms,  too.  and  Moscow  was 
happy  to  oblige.  She  offered  submarines 
more  cheaply  than  Britain  could.  Soon 
India  was  also  buying  Russian-built 
coastal  vessels.  The  MIG-21  became  the 
staple  of  the  Indian  Air  Force  and  Indian 
factories  built  the  plane  under  a  licensing 
arrangement.  In  the  air  and  on  the  water 
India  was  becoming  a  client  of  the  Soviet 


military-industrial  complex.  Then,  in  the 
early  seventies,  Russian  guns  and  tanks 
began  to  flow  to  the  hitherto  western- 
equipped  Indian  army. 

Thus  when  the  East  Pakistan  war 
erupted  on  March  25,  1971,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  carved  out  a  strong  position 
in  South  Asia.  The  United  States  wasn't 
asleep  to  all  this  maneuvering,  but  it  had 
been  forced  to  let  the  situation  slide. 

Back  in  the  mid-sixties.  Western  ex- 


Oil-rich  Bahrein  (Manama,  its  capital, 
above)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  new  U.S. -Indian  Ocean  strategy. 


ships  be  freed  for  their  more  traditional 
task  of  maintaining  a  presence  afloat  in 
other  troubled  Asiatic  waters.  Mean- 
while, early  last  year  the  British  Eastern 
fleet  was  down  to  six  frigates  and  a  sub- 
marine operating  out  of  Singapore,  a 
force  so  puny  it  could  not  even  be  called 
skeletal. 

In  April  1971,  therefore,  the  old  plans 
of  1965  were  revived.  The  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Ticonderoga  and  five  other  ships 
sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  carry  out 
a  series  of  anti-submarine  exercises. 
Next,  the  nuclear-powered,  guided-mis- 
sile  frigate  U.S.S.  Tnixton  cruised 
through  the  ocean  for  ten  days.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  Enterprise  and  the  missile 
frigate  Bainbridge  came  for  four  days. 

Last  Sept.  29,  Vice-Adm.  Maurice  F. 
Weisner.  former  7th  Fleet  commander 
and  newly  named  deputy  chief  of  naval 
operations  for  air,  told  a  news  confer- 
ence that  the  United  States  planned  to 
expand  its  activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  order  to  balance  those  of  the  Soviet 
fleet.  The  Soviets'  "constant  presence," 
Weisner  said,  had  now  reached  a  total  of 
anywhere  from  12  to  15  ships,  "if  we 
don't  do  it  now."  the  Admiral  explained 
bluntly,  "we're  turning  it  over  to  the 
Soviets."  And  he  made  no  bones  about 
meaning  political,  economic  and  military 
control  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 


wide:  world 


Formerly  under  British  rule,  the  Indian  Ocean  island  of  Mauritius  signed  an  agreement 
with  Russia  in  1970,  opening  its  capital  Port  Louis  (above)  to  Soviet  fishing  ships 
and  granting  some  landing  rights  to  its  airline  in  exchange  for  economic  aid. 


perts  knew  that  Britain  would  not  be 
around  forever  and  we'd  have  to  keep 
the  Indian  Ocean  power  vacuum  from 
threatening  world  stability.  In  1965,  be- 
fore the  U.S.  buildup  in  Vietnam  began 
in  earnest,  our  navy  announced  it  would 
begin  regular  patrols  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet. 

But  it  never  got  the  chance  to  start 
them.  Growing  demands  of  the  Indo- 
China  war  chained  U.S.  ships  to  the 
coastal  waters  off  Vietnam.  They  could 
be  sprung  only  rarely  for  duty  in  neigh- 
boring seas. 

Not  until  the  United  States  was  firmly 
committed  to  withdrawing  its  land 
armies  from  the  Asian  mainland  could 


littoral — from  India  to  East  Africa. 

Weisner's  remarks  must  have  been 
prompted,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  U.S. 
analysis  of  the  Indian-Soviet  friendship 
and  cooperation  pact  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  had  signed  in  New 
Delhi  on  Aug.  9.  The  conclusions  were 
not  encouraging,  even  though  the  20- 
vear  treaty  was  so  vaguely  worded  that, 
as  one  diplomat  had  put  it.  "it  could 
practically  mean  anything."  Most  of  the 
12  articles  that  dealt  with  cultural  and 
technical  cooperation  could  be  taken  any 
which  way.  But  article  IX,  for  all  its 
fuzzy  language,  could  not.  It  stated  that 
if  either  Russia  or  India  was  attacked 
by  a  third  party  "mutual  consultations" 
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Asia's  subcontinent  from  outer  space.  The  prominent  land  mass  is  India.  To  the 
right  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  U.S.  carrier  flotilla  was  stationed  during  the  Pakistani 
war.  Along  the  curve  of  the  horizon  are  Russia  and  Red  China. 


the  Indo-China  states  were  the  only  land- 
buflfer  between  Soviet  and  Chinese 
power.  At  sea,  only  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet 
stood  between  Russian  ships  and  the 
Chinese  coast,  surely  one  of  history's 
subtler  ironies.  A  Soviet  fleet  could  ride 
the  Indian  Ocean  with  much  greater  con- 
fidence, and  challenge  more  easily  any 
Chinese  eff"orts  to  reestablish  links  with 
East  Africa.  The  matter  of  getting  ports 
and  bases  around  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  would  be  easy  as  pie,  especially 
once  Mrs.  Gandhi  fell  in  line. 

But  as  Russian  planners  sat  down  to 
analyze  their  gains  and  see  what  addi- 
tional profit  Moscow  could  extract  from 
the  new  strategic  situation,  the  picture 
did  not  prove  that  simple.  Would  Mrs. 
Gandhi,  for  example,  formally  give  Rus- 
sia naval  bases  on  the  subcontinent  along 
the  lines  of  U.S.  bases  in  Mediterranean 
ports,  in  Taiwan,  Japan,  Okinawa, 
Thailand,  etc.?  Such  bases  were  needed 
if  Russian  ships  were  to  roam  freely 
through  the  full  extent  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  expand  the  Soviet  Union's 
naval  presence  past  Indonesia  to  Aus- 
tralia and  beyond. 

If  that  was  the  Soviet  hope,  it  is  so  far 
disappointed.  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  for  all  her  gratitude 
to  Moscow  for  help  given,  for  all  her 
dependence  on  Russian  arms  and  good- 
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Republic  of  Somalia,  on  Africa's  east  coast,  is  prized 
by  big  powers  as  a  guard  to  Red  Sea  (and  Suez 
Canal).  Its  port-city  capital  of  Mogadishu  (above) 
had  its  harbor  developed  by  Soviets. 


Harbor  at  Colombo,  capital  of  Ceylon,  has  extensive  naval  facilities  coveted 
by  both  U.S.  and  IJ.S.S.R.  The  island  country,  partly  seen  in  space  photo 
above  (lower  right),  has  recently  welcomed  our  ships  back — apparently 
in  alarm  at  growing  Soviet  influence  in  India  and  afloat. 


would  take  place  immediately  "in  order 
to  remove  such  a  threat  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate and  effective  measures  to  en- 
sure peace  .  .  .  and  security." 

It  was,  first,  a  guarantee  of  Soviet 
military  assistance  to  India  in  case  of 
war  with  Pakistan.  More  important, 
however,  it  was  also  a  message  to  Wash- 
ington and  Peking  that  Russia  was  de- 
termined to  stake  a  permanent  claim  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  widely  hailed 
as  a  stunning  Soviet  diplomatic  victory 
which  would  not  allow  India  to  stay 
neutral  between  East  and  West  for  long. 

The  outcome  of  the  East  Pakistani 
war  reinforced  both  the  judgments  as  to 


Russia's  triumph  and  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
new  bondage.  The  power  balance  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent  had  been  smashed. 
Pakistan  had  disappeared  as  a  power 
factor.  The  area  was  now  part  of  the 
ideological  arena  in  which  the  West, 
Russia  and  China  fought  for  supremacy 
in  South  Asia.  For  the  moment  at  least, 
Russia  had  won  big,  the  West  had  been 
discomfited  and  China  had  lost  heavily. 
Soviet  strategists  rejoiced.  Their  diplo- 
mats had  pushed  Moscow's  political  in- 
fluence more  than  1,500  miles  to  the 
south  and  surrounded  China  by  land  on 
three  sides — from  Vladivostok  to  the 
Burmese  frontier.  Burma,  Thailand  and 


will,  she  has  no  intention  of  becoming 
locked  into  the  Soviet  system.  Last  year 
she  ofl^ered  to  conclude  a  pact  with  Japan 
similar  to  the  one  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  move  was  little  noted  at  the  time 
and  Tokyo  quickly  and  politely  refused 
the  ofl'er.  The  Japanese  want  no  part  ot 
India's  poverty  and  of  her  ingratitude. 
They  saw  the  approach  for  what  it  was — 
an  attempt  to  reassert  India's  traditionally 
non-aligned  position  in  world  affairs  at 
Japanese  risk. 

Columnist  Alsop  argues  with  great 
conviction  that  India's  neutrality  is  gone 
— and  he  may  be  right.  Mrs.  Gandhi,  he 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Lindbergh's  Flight  to  Paris 

How  the  flight  of  the  "Lone  Eagle"  stirred  the  world  in  1927. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

BETWEEN  May  20  and  June  29,  1927, 
three  small  planes  flew  the  Atlantic 
nonstop  from  New  York  to  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  No  plane  had  ever  done 
that  before.  The  first  of  them,  and  the 
only  one  with  just  one  human  aboard, 
was  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis" — a  single- 
engined  Ryan  monoplane  flown  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jr.  His  flight  elec- 
trified the  world,  created  an  enormously 
favorable  climate  for  the  primitive 
science  of  aviation,  and  gave  humanity 
a  genuine  hero.  Lindbergh's  attempts  to 
avoid  the  status  of  hero  only  added  to 
the  worship  that  was  heaped  upon  him. 

Charles  Lindbergh,  "Slim"  to  his 
friends,  "Lucky  Lindy"  to  the  press,  and 
finally  "the  Lone  Eagle"  to  the  world, 
set  out  to  make  the  first  nonstop  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris.  Aside  from  the 
financial  help  of  a  few  friends,  he  had 
only  himself  to  rely  on. 

He  ran  into  barrier  after  barrier — 
how  to  raise  enough  money,  how  to  find 
someone  who  would  build  him  a  plane, 
and  how  to  beat  a  list  of  famous  com- 
petitors, each  backed  by  at  least  ten 
times  his  resources.  He  overcame  his 
problems,  one  by  one.  Then,  he  flew 
3,610  miles  from  New  York  to  Paris 
with  not  even  a  radio.  The  flight  brought 
Lindbergh  fame  and  fortune.  One  of  his 
biographers  says  that  no  public  figure 
has  ever  been  so  admired  by  so  many 
over  such  a  long  period  of  time.  It  only 
added  to  the  adulation  when  Lindbergh 
seemed  to  be  less  impressed  by  his  feat 
than  anyone  else. 

nVNI)  I.OWENKTEIV 


CANADA 


Charles  A.  Lindbergh  in  1927. 


Lindbergh  came  from  an  intellectually 
and  politically  active  family.  His  grand- 
father had  been  a  reform  politician  in 
Sweden,  where  he  almost  singlehandedly 
eliminated  the  use  of  the  whipping  post 
as  a  punishment  for  crime.  Lindbergh's 
father  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  1906  and  served  until  1918. 

Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh,  Jr.,  was 
born  on  Feb.  4,  1902,  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Little  Falls, 
Minn.  As  a  small  boy,  he  was  fascinated 
by  flying.  He  dropped  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  his  sophomore 
year  and,  in  March  1922,  enrolled  as  a 
student  flier  at  the  Nebraska  Aircraft 
Corp.,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

There  were  1,200  primitive  civilian 
aircraft  in  the  country  in  1922,  nearly 
all  of  them  former  warplanes  made  of 
wood  and  fabric.  They  could  be  had  for 
$300  and  up — and  flown  off — no  license 
needed.   Most  of  them  were  used  in 
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barnstorming  exhibitions.  A  few  were 
used  on  airmail  routes,  or  on  the  one 
or  two  scheduled  passenger  lines.  The 
average  pilot  in  those  days  flew  about 
900  hours.  By  then  he  was  dead,  crippled 
or  too  scared  to  continue. 

Lindbergh  made  his  first  flight  on 
April  9,  1922,  shortly  after  his  20th 
birthday.  That  summer,  while  based  in 
Nebraska,  he  went  barnstorming — walk- 
ing on  wings,  jumping  with  parachutes, 
doing  aerial  acrobatics  and  crashing  sev- 
eral times. 

In  1923,  Lindbergh  bought  his  first 
plane,  a  "Jenny."  It  cost  him  $500  and 
it  had  a  top  speed  of  75  mph.  He  went 
barnstorming  out  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
and  took  both  his  parents  for  rides.  His 
mother  turned  out  to  love  flying. 

In  1924,  he  joined  the  Army  Air 
Service  Reserve.  At  San  Antonio,  he 
learned  formation  flying,  bombing,  straf- 
ing, gunnery,  photography,  etc.  In 
March  1925,  he  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant.  Then  he  joined  an 
aerial  circus,  did  stunt  flying  and  tested 
planes.  Finally,  in  April  1926,  he  be- 
came chief  pilot  for  an  airmail  line — 
flying  out  of  St.  Louis  for  the  Robertson 
Aircraft  Corp.  It  had  a  285-mile  route 
between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  He  flew 
the  first  airmail  on  that  route. 

Lindbergh  had  achieved  his  dream. 
But  one  day,  while  Chicago-bound,  a 
new  dream  occurred  to  him.  He  wanted 
to  fly  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

In  his  book,  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis," 
Lindbergh  recalled  his  first  thoughts 
about  the  trip.  "Why  shouldn't  I  fly  from 
New  York  to  Paris?  I'm  almost  25.  I 
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«     A    inilNls/ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


A  painting  of  Lindbergh  flying  low  over  the  waves,  published  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  6,  1927. 


have  more  than  four  years  of  aviation 
behind  me,  and  close  to  2,000  hours  in 
the  air.  I've  barnstormed  over  half  of 
the  48  states.  I've  flown  mail  through 
the  worst  of  nights.  .  .  .  During  my  year 
at  Brooks  and  Kelly  [fields]  as  a  flying 
cadet,  I  learned  the  basic  elements  of 
navigation.  I'm  a  Captain  in  the  100th 
Observation  Squadron  of  Missouri's  Na- 
tional Guard.  Why  am  I  not  qualified 
for  such  a  flight?" 

The  transatlantic  idea  was  hardly  a 
new  one.  In  May  1919,  three  huge  flying 
ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy  set  out  from 
Newfoundland  for  Portugal  with  a  mid- 
ocean  stop  in  the  Azores.  Destroyers 
were  stationed  at  intervals  of  60  miles 
across  the  Atlantic,  shooting  up  flares 
and  sending  out  radio  signals  to  guide 
the  planes.  Still,  only  one  of  the  four- 


engined  planes  with  five-man  crews  com- 
pleted the  1,380-mile  trip — and  it  was 
not  nonstop. 

In  June  1919,  two  British  fliers,  Capt. 
John  Alcock  and  Lt.  Arthur  Brown, 
flew  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  to 
Clifden,  Ireland — 1,936  miles.  This  was 
a  sensation,  but  the  flight  was  1,674 
miles  short  of  New  York-Paris,  and 
Ireland  was  not  on  the  continent. 

Their  flight  inspired  Raymond  Orteig, 
a  New  York  hotel  owner  who  was  born 
in  France,  to  offer  a  prize  of  $25,000  for 
the  first  nonstop  flight  between  Paris  and 
New  York.  He  renewed  his  offer  in  1925. 

But  no  plane  seemed  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  flight.  The  nonstop  record  in 
those  days,  set  in  1923,  was  just  over 
2,500  miles — or  about  1,100  miles  short 
of  New  York-Paris. 


In  September  1926,  Capt.  Rene  Fonck 
tried  to  make  the  flight  in  a  big,  three- 
engined  Sikorsky-built  plane.  It  never 
got  off  the  ground. 

It  was  one  thing  to  get  the  idea  that 
he  could  fly  from  New  York  to  Paris  and 
quite  another  for  Lindbergh  to  do  it. 

First,  he  had  to  raise  the  necessary 
money.  He  wasn't  rich,  he  wasn't  famous 
and  he  didn't  have  wealthy  friends. 

Second,  he  had  to  find  a  plane  that 
could  stay  in  the  air  long  enough  to 
make  the  flight.  That  wasn't  a  simple 
matter  of  contacting  an  airplane  manu- 
facturer and  offering  to  buy  his  longest 
range  plane.  There  were  no  stock  model 
planes  with  such  a  range. 

Third,  he  had  to  get  the  money  and 
the  plane  and  take  off  before  anyone 
else.  Several  other  pilots  with  qualifica- 
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Lindbergh's  Flight  to  Paris 

tions  better  than  Lindbergh's  (at  least 
on  paper)  were  already  raising  funds 
and  having  planes  built  for  them. 

Raising  the  money — $10,000  was 
Lindbergh's  first  estimate — turned  out 
to  be  the  easiest  of  the  three  tasks.  Lind- 
bergh himself  had  saved  $2,000.  He 
went  to  Major  Lambert,  who  ran  Lam- 
bert Field  in  St.  Louis,  and  got  a  quick 
promise  of  another  $1,000.  Then,  after 
being  turned  down  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Lindbergh  went  to  Harry 
Knight,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  flying 
club.  Knight  eventually  introduced  him 
to  Harold  Bixby,  of  the  State  National 
Bank.  Bixby  listened  to  Lindbergh,  con- 
sidered the  publicity  value  of  the  flight 
to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  to  aviation, 
and  weighed  the  $25,000  in  prize  money 
that  a  successful  flight  would  bring. 
After  a  few  days,  he  told  Lindbergh  he'd 
guarantee  the  rest  of  the  money. 

Finding  a  plane  turned  out  to  be 
harder  than  expected.  Lindbergh  first 
queried  Fokker.  They  said  they  could 
build  the  plane— for  $90,000.  Then 
Lindbergh  contacted  the  Wright  Aircraft 
Corporation,  which  had  supplied  the 
motor  for  a  new,  single-engined  long- 
range  monoplane,  the  Wright-Bellanca. 

Wright  told  Lindbergh  to  call  at  its 
New  Jersey  headquarters.  The  young 
aviator  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothing,  a 
new  overcoat  and  went  east  by  train.  By 
the  time  he  got  to  Wright,  the  plane 
already  had  a  buyer.  Disappointed.  Lind- 
bergh arranged  a  meeting  with  the  air- 
plane designer,  Guiseppe  Bellanca.  He 
offered  to  build  Lindbergh  a  suitable 
plane— for  only  $29,000. 

Things  weren't  looking  good.  Lind- 
bergh returned  to  St.  Louis  and  con- 
tacted the  Travel  Air  Co.  of  Wichita. 
Kans.,  which  was  said  to  be  building  a 
plane  similar  to  Bellanca's  monoplane. 
That  company  turned  him  down  cold. 
Apparently,  they  were  unwilling  to  risk 
their  prestige  on  an  unknown  aviator. 
Lindbergh  was  then  about  as  unknown 
as  they  come. 

On  Feb.  3,  1927,  Lindbergh  tele- 
graphed the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Com- 
pany, a  small  firm  in  San  Diego.  "Can 
you  construct  Whirlwind  engine  plane 
capable  of  flying  nonstop  between  New 
York  and  Paris?" 

On  Feb.  4,  Ryan  replied.  "Can  build 
plane  .  .  .  capable  of  making  flight  .  .  . 
cost  about  six  thousand  without  motor 
and  instruments  .  .  .  deliver  about  three 
months." 

Lindbergh  was  elated.  But  it  wasn't 
long  before  he  was  confused.  Bellanca 
wired  Lindbergh  that  he  was  ready  to 
sell  him  the  Wright  plane  after  all.  Once 
more,  Lindbergh  took  the  train  east.  He 
found  that  the  plane  was  actually  owned 
by   Columbia   Aircraft  Corporation, 


Charles  Levine,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Levine  offered  him  the  plane  for 
$15,000. 

Lindbergh  returned  to  St.  Louis,  con- 
vinced Bixby  to  stand  the  extra  cost,  and 
returned  to  New  York  with  a  check  for 
$15,000.  When  he  got  there,  he  found 
Levine  would  sell  only  if  he,  Levine, 
could  name  the  pilot  for  the  flight.  That 
ended  that. 

On  Feb.  23,  Lindbergh  arrived  by 
train  in  San  Diego  to  see  B.  F.  Mahoney, 
president  of  the  Ryan  Company.  Here 
he  found  a  friendly  atmosphere.  To- 
gether with  Donald  Hall,  the  firm's  chief 
engineer,  Lindbergh  figured  out  how  to 
modify  an  existing  Ryan  design  to  meet 
his  needs — larger  gas  tanks,  bigger 
wings,  a  set-back  cabin,  etc.  They  agreed 
on  a  total  price  of  $10,000  and  began 
work. 


Meanwhile,  his  competitors  were 
gaining  on  him.  Rodman  Wanamaker 
announced  he  would  finance  a  New 
York-Paris  trip  by  Lt.  Commander 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  to  the  tune  of  $100,- 
000.  Igor  Sikorsky  was  building  another 
plane  for  the  Frenchman,  Rene  Fonck. 
The  American  Legion  made  it  known  it 
would  spend  $100,000  to  sponsor  Com- 
mander Noel  Davis,  who  would  fly  a 
Keystone  Pathfinder  biplane  dubbed  the 
"American  Legion." 

There  was  competition  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  too.  On  March 
26,  Capt.  Charles  Nungesser,  one  of 
France's  top  aces  in  WWl,  announced 
he  would  pilot  the  French  "White  Bird" 
across  the  Atlantic,  aided  by  Lt.  Fran- 
cois Coli. 

At  this  point.  Lindbergh — who'd  al- 
ready  bought   maps   of   the  Atlantic 


BROWN  BROS. 


French  guards  couldn't  keep  the  crowd  away  from  the  plane  when  it  landed. 


The  first  problem  was  to  determine 
exactly  how  much  fuel  the  plane  would 
have  to  carry.  Lindbergh  and  Hall  went 
to  a  nearby  public  library  and  measured 
the  distance  between  New  York  and 
Paris  on  a  large  globe — with  a  white 
grocery  string!  It  turned  out  to  be  about 
3,600  miles.  Later,  Lindbergh  returned 
to  the  library  to  study  texts  on  naviga- 
tion. 

He  and  Hall  decided  to  build  the 
lightest  plane  they  could,  so  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  gasoline  could  be 
carried.  Only  absolute  necessities  were 
included.  There  were  no  gauges  on  the 
fuel  tanks.  Gasoline  consumption  would 
be  calculated  instead  of  read.  Lindbergh 
would  take  no  parachute.  It  would  cost 
him  the  weight  of  more  than  three  gal- 
lons of  gas.  He  even  turned  down  an 
offer  of  $1,000  to  carry  one  pound  of 
mail  to  Paris — for  weight  reasons. 

Bit  by  bit,  the  plane  began  to  take 
shape.  It  would  have  a  theoretical  range 
of  4,100  miles — a  reserve  of  about  500 
miles.  Fully  loaded,  it  would  weigh 
5,200  lbs.  It  would  be  powered  by  a 
Wright  Whirlwind  engine,  "the  ultimate 
in  lightness  of  weight  and  power — 221 
horses  compressed  into  nine  delicate,  fin- 
covered  cylinders  of  aluminum  and 
steel."  Lindbergh  later  wrote. 


Ocean — purchased  maps  of  the  Pacific 
and  began  giving  serious  thought  to  a 
flight  across  that  ocean  instead. 

On  April  14.  Clarence  Chamberlin 
and  Bert  Acosta.  pilot  and  copilot,  broke 
the  world's  endurance  record  in  the 
Bellanca.  They  stayed  aloft  more  than 
51  hours.  The  New  York-Paris  trip. 
Lindbergh  had  estimated,  would  take 
about  40  hours. 

Lindbergh  later  wrote  that  at  this  stage 
everyone  else  would  have  to  fail  before 
his  project  could  succeed — and  everyone 
else  seemed  to  be  getting  along  wonder- 
fully well. 

But  bad  luck  struck  his  competitors, 
one  by  one.  On  April  16.  Byrd's  plane 
crashed,  injuring  three  out  of  the  four 
crew  members.  On  April  24.  the  Bell- 
anca had  a  minor  crackup.  Two  days 
later,  the  "American  Legion"  crashed  on 
takeoff",  killing  Commander  Davis  and 
his  copilot. 

On  April  28.  just  two  months  after 
construction  had  begun,  the  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louis"  was  finished.  Lindbergh  de- 
cided that  the  only  place  near  the  Ryan 
plant  with  a  long  enough  runway  for 
testing  the  plane  was  the  old  parade 
grounds  at  Camp  Kearney.  "The  only 
serious  disadvantage."  Lindbergh  wrote, 
"is  the  innumerable  stones  that  lie  scat- 
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LE  BOUROET  FIELD,  PARIS,  May  21.— (By  SpicM 
Cable  Di&p«tch.)— Swooping  down  from  the  skiet  in  ■  nu^iuB- 
ceot  ludtDg,  cheered  to  the  echs  by  thousands  upon  thousands 
at  welcoming  Americans  snd  French  residents,  Capt.  Chirk* 
Lindberi^,  the  intrepi<^  "Flyin'  Fool"  from  St.  Louif ,  Hisaoori, 
landed  here  tooiight  at  10 :82  Paris  time,  completing  Us  ma* 
-valouB  n6n-atop  flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocesn  frvm  New 
York  to  Poria,  a  distance  ol  approsijnatety  3,600  miles. 

Lindbergb^  time  wee  Sft  hours  snd  30  niimtn.  two  ani 
eoa-balf  hours  ahead  o{  his  schedule.  He  maintained  on  avcr^ 
age  speed  of  lOT^  miles  an  houc 

Pulled  From  Plane  [ 

The  gallant  Missouri  hoy  was  puUed  bodily  fnxn  his  pleaSk 
the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis,"  almost  before  the  plana  had  glided  to 
a  standstill.  Lindbergh  was  raised  on  the  sbonMen  of  Ms 
sdmirers  and  carried  away  in  triumph,  to  the  accompeuiuiujt 
of  shouts  and  cheers  from  thousands  and  thousands  ol  cfM.' 
utors. 

The  first  peep  that  Paris  had  of  Lindberg  i 
tic — the  crowds  saw  merely  a  grinning  yt>ungster. 

Throwing  open  the  tiny  door  of  his  plane— the  cabin  of  ' 
which  had  been  a  death  chamber  for  a  day  snd  a  half*llbe 
young  airman  pulled  off  his  helmet,  as  though  glad  to  be  tid  ^ 
tt,  and  then  broke  into  his  characteristic  grinning  smile. 


Throng  Crashes  F ence 


Twenty-five  thousand  people  crashed  through  tiK  ssjsc 
mesh  fence  at  Le  Bourget  Field  and  raced  half  a  mile  ecnu. 
the  field  to  where  the  crowds  were  milling  about  the  victeciaft^ 
aviator.  The  people  went  wild.  Flags  were  waved.  sani^K  wtP 
sung,  cheere  were  shouted,  and  the  carefully  planned  offidat  K>» 
ceptian  went  by  the  board. 

"It's  he."  was  the  great  cry.  and  even  the  French  cnhwC- 
asts  cried,  "America  forever.  Vive  I'Amerique !" 

Hats  were  smashed,  costumes  torn,  suns  ruined.  But  1^9 
temper  of  the  crowd  remained  unchanged.  It  was  a  wild,  v 
welcome,  with  everything  in  the  nature  of  welcome  thet  ikb 
French  knew. 

Women,  crushed  by  the  crowds  fainted  here  end  thara. 
They  were  carried  to  the  '"side-lines '  and  the  outbme  con- 
tintied. 


Mob  Out  of  Control 


*^^"LS?^&"»,"'1P*^"<**''*  omatMUmce-photupaphed  shortly  before 

S*  "        oo  the  epic  Oign  that  landed  him  in  Paiia  safely.  A  dispatch 

from  Paria  lajra:  "Tha  lirat  peep  that  Paria  had  of  Uadhergh  was  characteristic  Thtow- 
iaf  opn Jba  tiny  door  of  his  plana  the  cabin  whictl  had  been  a  death  chamber  for  a  day 
nd  a  haB-Cbe  young  airman  pulled  off  his  hehnet,  as  though  glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  (hen 
l»>  ta  chaiactmatic  gnnaing  amile."  Wotncn  and  men  battled  to  greet  him  a*  he 
JTfJS^?l?!**.'">*^  i?'*'"  of  «"  firit  to  reach  him.  -Doesn't  anyone  speak  Eng- 
Bthr  the  Oyor  pleadej.  "Oa  roe  a  drink." 


Police  tried,  but  were  unable  to  control  the  moba.  It  tsci 
Lmdbcrgh's  day  and  all  day  at  that. 

One  of  the  first  to  reach  Lindbergh's  plane  was  th«  tntsrai^ 
tional  News  Service  correspondent. 

The  grinning  boy  looked  sround  him  and  baaed  a  claasflr  of 
French  voices.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  startled,  as  though  he 
was  frightened  at  being  in  a  strange  land.  Then  ha  opened  bis 
mouth.  The  great  flyer  spoke  hia  fhrat  words.  They  were  not 
words  of  boastful  claims  of  victory,  but  wtjrda  of  fear — 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner's  version  of  what  every 
major  newspaper  in  the  world  featured  on  May  22,  1927. 


tered  over  its  surface  .  .  .  however,  we 
can  pick  up  the  biggest  ones." 

At  Camp  Kearney,  the  test  flights 
went  well.  The  plane  took  fairly 
easily  with  a  load  of  as  much  as  300 
gallons  of  gasoline.  But  Lindbergh  de- 
cided not  to  risk  a  full  load  of  400  gal- 
lons in  a  test  flight.  He  was  afraid  the 
plane  would  damage  its  landing  gear, 
coming  down  with  such  a  heavy  load. 


On  May  8,  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  reports  about  Nungesser  and  Coli. 
On  their  second  takeofl"  attempt,  they 
lofted  their  450  hp  single-engined  plane 
into  the  air  near  Paris  and  headed  for 
the  United  States.  But  nothing  was  ever 
heard  from  them  again. 

On  May  10,  Lindbergh  flew  the  "Spirit 
of  St.  Louis"  from  San  Diego  to  Lambert 
Field  in  St.  Louis.  Over  the  Rockies  the 


engine  began  to  sputter.  He  dropped 
down  low,  looking  for  an  emergency 
field.  But  the  engine  smoothed  out  and 
made  it  to  St.  Louis,  while  Lindbergh 
vowed  to  add  a  carburetor  air  heater 
when  he  got  to  New  York. 

On  May  12,  Lindbergh  and  his  plane 
left  Lambert  Field,  after  he'd  picked  up 
his  pilot's  license  (a  new  formality)  and 
refueled.  Seven  hours  later,  he  was  over 
New  York  City. 

Lindbergh  flew  over  Long  Island,  in- 
specting the  three  airports  there — 
Mitchell  Field,  the  army  airport;  Cur- 
tiss's  landing  strip,  and  Roosevelt  Field. 
He  landed  at  the  Curtiss  strip  near 
Mineola,  a  short  distance  from  Roose- 
velt Field.  The  Bellanca  was  already 
there,  parked  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis." 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  New  York 
press  noticed  Lindbergh  as  a  serious 
entry.  "When  I  landed  on  Lambert  Field, 
nonstop  and  overnight  from  California, 
their  attitude  underwent  a  rapid  change. 
Then,  my  swift,  though  shorter  flight 
through  to  New  York  caused  me  to  be 
viewed  with  different  eyes.  My  critics 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
'Spirit  of  St.  Louis'  has  now  been  more 
thoroughly  tested  in  long  cross-country 
flights  than  either  the  'America'  [Byrd's 
plane]  or  the  'Columbia'  [the  Bellancal," 
he  wrote. 

"The  attention  of  the  entire  country 
is  centered  on  the  flight  to  Paris  and 
most  of  all  on  me — because  I'm  going 
alone,  because  I'm  young,  because  I'm 
a  'dark  horse."  Papers  in  every  city  and 
village  are  headlining  my  name  and 
writing  articles  about  me.  Newspaper, 
radio  and  motion-picture  publicity  has 
brought  people  crowding  out  to  Curtiss 
and  Roosevelt  Fields  .  .  .  7,500  came 
last  Saturday,  the  New  York  Times  said. 
On  Sunday,  there  were  30,000!" 

Looking  back  45  years,  a  news  reader 
of  those  days  recalls  that  the  "mere  en- 
try of  Lindbergh  into  the  race  thrilled 
everyone — whether  he  ever  took  off  or 
not.  He  seemed  a  .shy  young  nobody 
coming  out  of  nowhere  to  joust  with 
giants — a  David  taking  the  field  against 
several  Goliaths." 

Lindbergh  wanted  nothing  more  than 
to  be  off — immediately,  if  possible.  But 
"Doc"  Kimball,  the  N.Y.  Weather  Bu- 
reau chief  who  was  giving  weather  data 
to  the  competitors,  said  that  the  weather 
was  bad  over  the  Atlantic. 

Lindbergh  spent  the  delay  having  the 
plane  inspected  and  tuned,  and  going 
over  Roosevelt  Field  foot  by  foot.  "The 
surface  has  a  tendency  to  softness  and  I 
wish  it  were  a  little  wider,"  he  wrote, 
"but  on  the  whole,  it  will  give  me  a 
longer  and  better  take-off  run  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  anywhere  around  New 
York." 

The  reason  was  simple.  Byrd  had 
rented  Roosevelt  Field  and  greatly  im- 
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UHDBEBGH  HOME;  WELCOME! 
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The  Chicago  Tribune's  version  of  Lindy's  welcome  home,  June  11,  1927. 


CONTINUED 

Lindbergh's  Flight  to  Paris 

proved  it.  He  was  happy  to  let  Lindbergh 
use  it  whenever  it  was  free. 

Everything  was  ready  by  May  16  ex- 
cept the  weather.  During  the  delay  the 
newspapers  had  a  field  day  speculating 
about  the  trip.  At  one  point,  they  so 
emphasized  its  dangers  that  Lindbergh's 
mother  (his  father  had  died  a  few  years 
earlier)  came  in  from  the  Midwest  for  re- 
assurance. A  few  hours  with  her  son 
accomplished  that. 

By  May  19,  Lindbergh  was  getting 
edgy.  "I've  been  ready  to  take  off  since 
daybreak  .  .  .  watching  every  report  and 
sign  of  weather,  listening  to  every  rumor 
about  my  competitors'  plans." 

But  one  competitor,  the  "Columbia," 
was  grounded.  One  of  its  pilots,  a  man 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  New 
York-Paris  crew,  had  gotten  an  in- 
junction. 

The  night  of  the  19th,  Dick  Blythe, 
a  Wright  publicity  man,  arranged  for 
Lindbergh  to  go  into  the  city  and  see 
the  hit  musical  comedy  Rio  Rita.  The 
young  aviator  never  made  it  to  the 
theater.  While  driving  down  42nd  St., 
he  decided  to  give  Doc  Kimball  a  call. 
The  weather  over  the  Atlantic  was  sud- 
denly clearing,  and  he  resolved  to  tly 
out  at  dawn. 

The  party  turned  around  and  headed 
back  toward  Long  Island.  They  ate  in 
a  small  restaurant  at  Queensboro  Plaza. 
At  a  nearby  drugstore,  they  bought  five 
sandwiches  to  go  to  Paris — two  ham, 
two  roast  beef,  one  hard-boiled  egg. 

Lindbergh  returned  to  the  Garden 
City  Hotel  where  he  was  staying  and 
tried  to  get  some  sleep.  He  was  awak- 
ened once  by  a  noisy  newsmen's  poker 
game,  and  again  by  the  guard  he'd 
posted  to  keep  anyone  from  awakening 
him.  "Slim,"  the  guard  had  said,  "what 
am  I  going  to  do  when  you're  gone?" 
Lindbergh  managed  to  answer  politely, 
but  that  ended  his  sleep  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  Lindbergh  climbed 
into  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  and  revved 
up  the  engines.  Just  before  he  started  his 
run  down  Roosevelt  Field,  Byrd  came 
over  to  wish  him  farewell.  Byrd's  plane 
still  wasn't  ready,  though  by  July  he  and 
Chamberlin  both  had  made  the  crossing 
— neither  flight  solo. 

The  tall  (6'3")  young  Lindbergh 
buckled  his  safety  belt,  pulled  his  gog- 
gles over  his  eyes,  turned  to  the  men  at 
the  wheel  chocks  and  nodded. 

"I  brace  myself  against  the  left  side 
of  the  cockpit,  sight  along  the  edge  of 
the  runway  and  ease  the  throttle  wide 
open  .  .  .  The  plane  creeps  heavily  for- 
ward. Several  men  are  pushing  on  wing 
struts  to  help  it  start — pushing  so  hard 
I'm  afraid  the  struts  will  buckle." 

The  plane  moved  ponderously  down 
the  sod.  Just  past  the  halfway  mark,  the 


wheels  left  the  ground  for  a  moment. 
The  next  time  the  wheels  left  the  ground 
— with  a  thousand  feet  of  runway  left — 
Lindbergh  kept  them  up.  The  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louis"  cleared  the  tangle  of  tele- 
phone wires  at  the  end  of  the  runway 
by  20  feet. 

Officially,  the  plane  took  oft"  at  7:52 
on  a  Friday  morning.  May  20th.  Almost 
exactly  33  hours  and  30  minutes  later, 
the  young  American  landed  his  plane  at 
Le  Bourget  airport  in  Paris,  at  10:22 
p.m.,  local  time. 

Lindbergh  himself  has  twice  told  the 
story  of  that  flight,  first  in  "We."  written 
in  the  months  that  followed  his  trium- 
phant return  to  the  United  States,  then, 
in  more  detail,  in  "The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,"  published  in  1955. 

The  flight  began  uneventfully,  with 
Lindbergh  losing  the  last  of  the  news- 
paper photo  planes  somewhere  over 
eastern  Long  Island.  He  was  almost  a 
tourist,  admiring  the  "great  landscaped 
estates  of  Long  Island,"  marvelling  at 
"how  these  northeastern  states  are 
crowded  together." 

As  the  third  hour  of  flight  began,  the 
coastline  of  the  United  States  faded  out 
of  sight.  An  hour  later,  he  was  feeling 


drowsy.  At  noon  of  the  first  day,  400 
miles  from  New  York  and  averaging 
102  mph,  Lindbergh  sighted  Nova 
Scotia.  If  fog  had  covered  the  coast,  he'd 
planned  to  turn  back.  But  there  was  no 
fog.  He  weathered  a  brief  Nova  Scotia 
thunderstorm  with  relative  ease — all  the 
while  nervously  scanning  the  ground  be- 
low for  a  good  landing  spot.  This  was 
a  habit  of  all  the  early  fliers. 

As  the  eighth  hour  began,  Lindbergh 
hit  a  thin  strip  of  fog  hovering  above 
the  shore  of  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
Newfoundland.  Now  the  drowsiness  was 
really  beginning  to  get  him. 

"...  This  is  only  afternoon,  yet  I'm 
experiencing  symptoms  I've  never 
known  in  the  past  until  dawn  was  closer 
than  midnight.  If  sleep  weighs  so  heavily 
on  me  now,  how  can  I  get  through  the 
night,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dawn  and 
another  day,  its  night,  and  possibly  even 
the  dawn  after?" 

He  decided  to  alter  his  course  a  bit 
to  pass  over  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
so  that  people  would  know  he'd  come 
that  far. 

About  6:30  he  came  on  it,  "...  after 
skimming  over  the  top  of  a  creviced 
granite  summit — flat-roofed  houses  and 
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stores,  nestled  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
harbor  .  .  .  There's  no  time  to  circle, 
no  fuel  to  waste.  It  takes  only  a  mo- 
ment, stick  forward,  engine  throttled,  to 
dive  down  over  the  waves  (men  stop 
their  after-supper  chores  to  look  up- 
ward) over  the  ships  in  the  harbor  (a 
rowboat's  oars  lose  their  rhythm  as  I 
pass)  and  out  through  the  gap,  that 
doorway  to  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  North 
America  and  its  islands  are  behind. 
Ireland  is  2,000  miles  ahead." 

In  Yankee  Stadium  that  night,  two 


the  Atlantic,  toward  Paris,  or  have  I 
crashed  on  some  worldly  mountain  and 
is  this  the  afterlife? 

"I  cup  my  hands  into  the  slipstream, 
diverting  a  strong  current  of  air  against 
my  face  ...  I  let  my  eyelids  fall  shut 
for  five  seconds,  then  raise  them  against 
tons  of  weight.  Protesting,  they  won't 
open  wide  until  I  force  them  with  my 
thumb." 

For  hours,  Lindbergh  went  on  like 
this.  By  sheer  force  of  will,  he  strove  to 
stay  awake.  The  clouds  and  fog  van- 


A  boyish  Lindbergh  and  a  top-hatted  New  York  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker  sit  high  in 
the  official  car  during  the  greatest  turnout  Broadway  ever  gave  to  anyone. 


heavyweights,  Jim  Maloney  and  Jack 
Sharkey,  were  set  to  fight.  A  crowd  of 
40,000  filled  the  stadium.  John  Lardner, 
the  sportswriter,  described  the  scene. 

"Joe  Humphreys,  a  little  announcer 
with  a  bow  tie  and  a  voice  of  brass,  arose 
in  the  pool  of  light  in  the  center  of  the 
darkness  and  called  for  silence  and 
prayer.  He  said  that  Lindbergh  was  now 
300  miles  at  sea,  past  Newfoundland. 
The  entire  place  went  silent  and  every- 
body stood  with  bared  heads." 

At  sea,  Lindbergh  was  headed  for 
trouble.  He  was  moving  into  a  gathering 
haze,  with  thick,  heavy  clouds  ahead. 
He  climbed  to  get  over  them. 

The  fourteenth  hour  found  him  not 
yet  halfway  to  Paris,  with  clouds  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  his  wheels. 
"There's  no  doubt  now  that  a  storm  area 
lies  ahead.  I  keep  climbing,  slowly, 
higher  and  higher  ..." 

It  wasn't  enough.  Soon,  Lindbergh  was 
among  the  clouds.  In  moments,  he  found 
himself  fighting  not  only  his  own  almost 
overwhelming  desire  to  sleep,  but  also 
ice  on  the  wings. 

Fortunately,  he  soon  located  enough 
clear  air  to  stop  the  icing.  What  he 
couldn't  find  was  an  antidote  to  his 
sleepiness.  More  and  more,  he  was  fly- 
ing in  a  sort  of  daze. 

"Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  really  dead,  a 
spirit  in  a  spirit  world?  Am  I  actually 
in  a  plane  boring  through  the  air,  over 


ished  and  reappeared,  as  did  his  con- 
sciousness. 

Time  and  again,  the  "Spirit  of  St. 
Louis"  drifted  off  course.  But  the  plane 
— flying  at  between  90  and  100  mph — 
was  running  smoothly,  presenting  no 
mechanical  difficulties  whatever. 

Lindbergh  noted  the  moment  when 
he'd  been  aloft  exactly  24  hours. 

He  discovered  a  small  St.  Christopher 
medal  in  his  pocket,  put  there  by  some- 
one unknown. 

He  was  almost  fooled  by  a  low  patch 
of  fog  into  believing  that  he'd  reached 
land — far  off  course. 

Nearly  27  hours  after  he  took  off,  "it 
catches  my  eye,  that  black  speck  on  the 
water  two  or  three  miles  southeast.  A 
boat!  A  small  boat!  Several  small  boats 
...  I  couldn't  be  wider  awake  or  more 
keenly  aware  if  the  engine  had  stopped." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  28th  hour  of 
his  flight,  Lindbergh  spotted  Ireland.  "I 
can  hardly  believe  it's  true.  I'm  almost 
exactly  on  my  route,  closer  than  I  had 
hoped  to  come  in  my  wildest  dreams ..." 

Now,  the  young  aviator  was  only  600 
miles  from  Paris,  no  more  than  a  round 
trip  on  his  mail  route.  The  rest  of  the 
trip  was  downhill.  Lindbergh  was  fully 
awake  now,  convinced  that  every  major 
obstacle  was  behind  him. 

The  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  flew  over 
Ireland,  over  England,  across  the  English 
Channel,  over  Normandy,  toward  Paris. 


"Judging  from  my  nose  tank,  I  have 
enough  fuel  to  reach  Rome.  How  sur- 
prised people  back  home  would  be  if  I 
cabled  them  from  Rome  instead  of 
Paris."  Throughout  the  flight,  he  was 
convinced  that  he'd  have  to  notify  his 
friends  of  his  ultimate  landing! 

As  the  32nd  hour  began,  Lindbergh 
hit  the  coast  of  France,  Cape  de  la 
Hague.  He  reached  Cherbourg  as  the 
sun  set,  exultantly  aware  that  he'd  made 
the  first  nonstop  airplane  flight  between 
the  continents  of  America  and  Europe. 

For  a  time,  his  attention  turned  to 
what  lay  ahead  of  him  in  Paris.  He 
planned  first  to  cable  news  of  his  success 
to  the  United  States,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  plane,  meet  with  the  press, 
buy  a  new  suit  and  a  toothbrush,  then 
tour  the  city. 

He  flew  over  Deauville.  "People  come 
running  out  as  I  skim  low  over  their 
houses — blue-jeaned  peasants,  white- 
aproned  wives,  children  scrambling  be- 
tween them."  He  ate  the  first  of  his 
drugstore  sandwiches,  part  of  another. 
He  never  touched  the  last  three,  for 
suddenly  he  spotted  what  must  be  Paris 
on  the  horizon.  "Gradually,  avenues, 
parks  and  buildings  take  outline  form; 
and  there,  far  below,  a  little  ofl"set  from 
the  center,  is  a  column  of  lights,  pointing 
upward,  changing  angles  as  I  fly — the 
Eiffel  Tower.  I  circle  once  above  it  and 
turn  northeastward  toward  Le  Bourget." 

For  a  few  moments,  Lindbergh  wasn't 
sure  he'd  found  the  airport.  There  were 
no  great  beacon  lights  (few  airports  had 
them  in  that  day),  but  there  were  many 
smaller  lights  bunched  up  around  what 
appeared  to  be  runways.  He  decided  it 
must  be  Le  Bourget  (while  telling  him- 
self any  Parisian  airport  would  be  fine). 

He  dropped  down  for  a  landing  on 
the  small  corner  of  the  field  that  was 
lighted. 

Carefully,  Lindbergh  touched  down 
in  the  lighted  area.  He  swung  the  plane 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


TRI-COUNTY  PHOTO 


Foreground  plaque  in  shopping  center 
marks  the  spot  where  Lindy  took  off  from 
what  was  then  Long  Island's  Roosevelt 
Field. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 

SHOULD  THE  U.S. 


SOME  SAY  THE  development  of  a  space  transportation 
system,  or  space  shuttle  system,  has  placed  at 
America's  door  the  same  challenge  faced  by  those  on 
the  verge  of  every  new  frontier;  that  is,  whether  to 
push  into  the  austere  and  hostile  unknown  in  search 
of  undefined  rewards,  as  did  Columbus,  or  to  leave  for 
others  the  rewards  or  disappointments  of  discovery. 

Unlike  Columbus'  first  voyage  for  Spain  into  the 
unknown  oceans,  America  has  pioneered  in  space.  Our 
astronauts  have  retrieved  volumes  of  information  from 
the  moon.  And  a  new  generation  has  grown  to  accept 
the  "miracles"  of  satellites. 

Space  shuttle  offers  us  for  the  first  time  a  system  for 
exploring  space  which  not  only  utilizes  the  present 
technology  for  the  everyday  use  of  man,  but  gives  us 
also  an  economical  link  to  future  space  exploration. 

The  reusable  solid-fuel-powered  shuttle  craft  is  de- 
signed to  carry  a  crew  of  two  with  12  passengers  and 
a  payload  of  up  to  65,000  pounds.  The  space  shuttle 
would  be  an  entirely  new  way  of  taking  on  a  round 
trip  into  space.  This  airplane-like  orbiter  will  be  about 
the  size  of  a  medium-sized  jet  airliner,  and  mounted 
piggyback  fashion  on  rocket  boosters  for  liftoff.  For 
the  first  time  passengers  will  not  be  limited  to  crew 
members;  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  would 
be  eligible  for  ventures  into  space. 

Essentially,  what  the  space  transportation  system 
will  do,  in  many  cases,  is  the  same  types  of  useful 
civilian  and  military  space  missions  the  United  States 
is  currently  doing,  but  it  will  provide  access  to  space 
and  return  to  earth  on  a  routine,  quick  reaction,  eco- 
nomical basis. 

The  shuttle  also  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
place  in  orbit  an  extensive  network  of  satellites,  along 


Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss 
(D-Utah) 


with  space  laboratories; 
and  for  the  first  time  en- 
able us  to  maintain  them. 

Had  the  space  shuttle  al- 
ready been  in  operation, 
millions  of  dollars  of  orbit- 
ing astronomical  equip- 
ment and  numerous  satel- 
lites could  have  been  re- 
paired in  space;  rather 
than  simple  abandonment 
requiring  costly  replace- 
ments. 

In  proceeding  with  a  na- 


tional space  program,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  ignore 
long-term  gains  for  short-term  savings. 

Although  the  times  demand  that  we  keep  as  one  of 
our  priorities  the  development  of  a  space  program,  we 
must  come  to  face  the  reality  that  our  resources  are 
not  endless. 

With  the  evidence  at  hand,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed space  shuttle  program,  developed  within  the 
guidelines  set  by  the  Congress,  will  not  only  supply 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  the  stimulus  we  know  it 
will  generate,  but  can  bring  to  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  immeasurable  benefits  in  the 
expanding  knowledge  of  mankind. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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DEVELOP  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE? 


"NO" 


Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D-Minn.) 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE  is  an- 
other example  of  co- 
lossal waste  and  distorted 
priorities.  It  will  involve 
huge  hidden  costs.  The 
benefits  it  promises  can  be 
achieved  by  other  existing 
programs  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost.  And  it  is  not  es- 
sential to  our  national 
prestige. 

According  to  the  Admin- 
istration's own  estimates, 
the  total  price  for  the  shut- 
tle over  a  ten-year  period  of  operation  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  $34  billion.  And  this  assumes  none  of  the  in- 
evitable cost  overruns. 

Because  the  shuttle  is  tied  to  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  a  large  space  station — a  permanent  manned 
space  base  in  earth  orbit— the  final  bill  will  amount 
to  at  least  $40  billion.  This  is  far  more  costly  than  even 
the  $25  billion  Apollo  moon  program.  The  average 
American — who  is  already  overwhelmed  by  a  crush- 
ing tax  burden— will,  of  course,  pick  up  the  tab.  Given 
our  present  and  projected  space  needs,  the  shuttle 
makes  as  much  sense  as  building  a  multi-biUion  dollar 
mass  transit  system  in  the  middle  of  a  desert. 

That  is  why  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Federation  of  Scientists  and  prominent  space 
scientists  Uke  Dr.  James  Van  Allen  have  all  concluded 
that  we  simply  do  not  need  the  shuttle. 

Dr.  Van  Allen  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  we 
can  have  a  sophisticated,  unmanned,  instrumented 
space  program— producing  real  scientific  and  practical 
benefits — for  approximately  $2  billion  a  year. 


issue,  fill  out  the  '^ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  l| 


The  shuttle  cannot  be  justified  as  a  job-creation  pro- 
gram for  our  unemployed  engineers  and  technicians. 
Those  put  to  work  on  the  program  will  again  be  jobless 
when  the  shuttle  is  completed. 

We  could  use  the  same  money  to  create  many  more 
permanent  jobs  for  these  skilled  Americans.  We  could 
use  their  ability  to  develop  new  technology  for  solving 
our  most  pressing  problems — to  provide  adequate 
transportation,  to  clean  up  our  polluted  waterways,  to 
make  health  care  available  to  millions  who  cannot 
afford  it,  and  to  meet  other  challenges  here  on  earth. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  are  finding  it 
a  torture  just  to  get  to  and  from  work,  when  we  are 
being  plagued  by  crime  and  other  problems — we  should 
not  be  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  simply  carry  eight 
men  into  earth  orbit.  For  the  price  of  one  shuttle,  we 
could  quadruple  the  VA  medical  care  budget  and  edu- 
cation assistance  provided  veterans. 

In  the  magnitude  of  its  cost,  in  the  folly  of  its  con- 
cept and  in  its  damage  to  the  country  the  space  shuttle 
is  many  times  worse  than  the  SST.  If  Congress  rejects 
the  shuttle — as  it  rejected  the  SST — we  will  again 
prove  that  in  a  democracy,  people  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  government-supported  technology  serve 
human  needs. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  July 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  U.S.  Develop 
The  Space  Shuttle? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS- 
YESD  NOD 


SIGNED 


ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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By  H.  ALLEN  PERRY 

TEN  YEARS  or  SO  from  now,  if  bills 
now  in  Congress  are  passed,  we  may 
jokingly  refer  to  ten-gallon  hats  as  38 
liter  hats.  Five  foot  two,  eyes  of  blue 
will  be  1.57  meters  tall  (eyes  will  still 
be  blue).  The  Miss  America  of  1982  will 
have  dimensions  of — gasp!  —  91-58-91 
(centimeters,  that  is).  A  petite  house- 
wife will  weigh,  she  hopes,  only  55  (kilo- 
grams). And  28.3  grams  of  prevention 
will  be  worth  .45  kilograms  of  cure. 

We  are  talking,  of  course,  about  the 
metric  system.  We  are  most  certainly 
going  to  change  over  to  it,  and  get  away 
from  our  inches,  pounds,  ounces,  feet, 
miles,  tons,  quarts,  etc.  We  will  be  well 
on  the  way  ten  years  from  now  unless 


resistance  based  solely  on  dislike  of 
change  slows  us  down.  In  that  case  it 
will  take  longer,  but  it  will  surely  hap- 
pen. The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  going 
metric  for  106  years — as  Congress  made 
metrics  official  but  not  compulsory  here 
that  long  ago. 

We  won't  change  everything.  Cups, 
teaspoons  and  tablespoons,  for  instance, 
will  stand  pat;  pinches  and  dashes  will 
still  be  left  to  the  imagination  and  blocks 
will  remain  whatever  they  are  in  your 
town.  Seconds,  minutes  and  hours  will 
be  unchanged. 

But  now  that  Britain  is  more  than  half- 
way through  her  own  conversion  to  the 
metric  system,  we  are  the  only  major 
industrial  nation  on  earth  that  is  still  on 
our  present  system  except  Canada.  She 
is  ready  and  waiting — on  us.  Outside  of 
Canada,  you  know  who's  still  on  feet. 


pounds,  quarts  and  miles  with  us?  Cey- 
lon, Gambia,  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Liberia, 
Malawi,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone  and  some 
flyspecks  on  the  map  like  Nauru  Island. 
There  are  18  others,  which,  like  Britain, 
are  changing,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
(about  140  nations)  is  100%  metric  to- 
day. Most  of  the  remaining  foot-pound- 
quart  countries  will  probably  start  chang- 
ing over  soon.  By  1980,  the  whole  world 
will  probably  be  going  metric,  though 
nobody  pretends  that  it  does  not  take  a 
long  time  for  any  nation  to  make  the 
complete  switch. 

You  may  or  may  not  have  noticed  that 
there's  already  a  little  preparatory  work 
going  on  to  help  housewives  get  used  to 
the  coming  of  the  metric  system.  Take 
a  close  look  at  the  next  can  of  something 
you  buy  at  the  supermarket.  Many  can- 
ners  (about  half  of  them)  are  adding 
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something  to  the  label  in  fairly  large  type 
— namely,  what  its  contents  come  to  in 
the  metric  system.  If  you  start  reading 
these,  that  gives  you  ten  years  or  so  to 
get  used  to  how  many  grams  of  canned 
tomatoes  you  need  to  buy  the  amount 
you  want. 

There  will  probably  be  a  long  period 
when  the  more  recent  changeover  na- 
tions are  still  phasing  out  remnants  of 
the  dying  era  of  what  we  call  the  "Eng- 
lish" and  the  English  call  the  "imperial" 
measurements.*  And  it  may  be  centuries 
before  remnants  of  our  present  system 
die  out  of  the  language.  Even  when  we 
are  buying  40  liters  of  gasoline  instead 
of  ten  gallons  we  will  probably  still  talk 
about  a  ten-gallon  hat  or  say  that  a  miss 
is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

It  hurts  to  change  old  habits,  but  the 
liter  will  cause  little  pain.  It  is  not  quite 
Wz  ounces  more  than  a  quart,  and  will 
serve  the  same  as  a  quart  for  most  pur- 
poses. Four  liters  of  milk  are  a  scant 
cupful  more  than  four  quarts.  There's  no 
equivalent  to  the  gallon  in  the  metric 
system.  But  as  ten  gallons  of  gasoline  is 
40  quarts,  40  liters  will  do  about  as  well. 
You'll  get  your  ten  gallons  and  about  a 
half  gallon  more.  Some  other  metric 
measures  are  reasonably  close  to  what 
we're  used  to.  The  meter  and  the  yard 
are  not  very  far  apart,  a  half  a  kilogram 
(500  grams)  is  barely  more  than  a  pound. 
The  metric  countries  use  a  30  centimeter 
ruler  that's  only  2/  10  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  a  foot.  A  metric  ton  (1,000  kilo- 
grams) isn't  much  bigger  than  our  usual 
(short)  ton,  and  less  than  our  long  ton. 
But  the  mile  and  the  kilometer  have  a 
difficult  relationship  to  fix  in  the  mind. 

Everybody  will  tend  personally  to  re- 
sist the  changeover,  and  all  for  the  same 
reason.  It's  tough  getting  used  to  a 
change.  But  once  we  make  the  break, 
we'll  probably  be  more  comfortable  with 
the  new  than  the  old. 

The  fact  is  that  in  some  things  many 
Americans  are  already  so  rooted  in  the 
metric  system  today  that  it'd  make  them 
squirm  to  change  over  to  inches,  etc.  We 
have  the  weirdest  system  in  small  cam- 
eras. The  long  lenses  and  film  sizes  of 
large  studio  cameras — for  portraiture 
and  the  like — are  measured  here  in 
inches  today.  Every  studio  photographer 
thinks  in  terms  of  lenses  with  focal 
lengths  of  6-inches,  10-inches  or  12- 
inches.  And  his  film  size  is  4x5  inches 
or  5x7  inches  or  8x10  inches.  But  small 
camera  owners  are  already  metric.  Ihey 
use  50mm,  35mm  and  135mm  lenses  and 
they  dig  immediately  how  wide-angle  a 
28  mm  lens  is.  Their  film  is  35  mm  long 
per  frame.  Ask  them  what  all  this  is  in 
inches,  and  most  of  them  couldn't  tell 
you,  though  they'll  put  a  35  mm  slide  in 


This  is  not  a  wholly  accurate  statement.  We 
have  created  many  U.S.  measures  that  differ 
slightly  from  the  British  imperial  standards— 
particularly  in  weights  and  volumes. 


a  2x2  inch  mount  and  see  nothing  odd 
about  it. 

They're  like  the  German-American 
woman  in  Panama  who  said  that  a 
friend's  house  "Is  a  schoene  casa  on  an 
una  via."  In  three  languages  that's  a 
beautiful  house  on  a  one-way  street. 

Jump  up  one  popular  size  above  the 
35  mm  camera  and  you  have  the  2V4x 
2V4,  camera.  That's  inches  of  film  size, 
but  the  lenses  it  uses  are  still  compre- 
hended in  millimeters.  The  folks  who 
own  2'^x2l4  cameras  are  completely  at 
ease  with  them,  though  they  couldn't  tell 
you  the  "inch"  length  of  their  lenses  and 
only  some  know  the  metric  size  of  their 


film  (which  is  6x6  centimeters).  The 
2'/4x2Vi  camera  is  now  also  known  here 
as  a  6x6.  A  35  mm  photographer  who 
fully  understands  his  lenses  still  has  no 
immediate  sense  of  what  a  6-inch  studio 
camera  lens  is.  But  tell  him  it's  like  150 
millimeters  and  he  promptly  sees  what 
kind  of  image  it  will  make. 

Photographers  in  darkrooms  freely 
mix  their  chemicals  by  both  systems, 
now  measuring  them  out  in  English 
liquid  ounces,  and  again  in  metric  cubic 
centimeters — and  weighing  their  pow- 
ders now  in  metric  grams  and  again  in 
U.S.  grains  or  ounces.  Even  amateurs  in 
bathroom  darkrooms  get  so  that  this 
doesn't  bother  them  a  bit  after  a  while. 
Like  Mickey  Mantle,  they  can  soon  bat 
with  either  hand.  Our  stamp  collectors 
measure  various  features  of  stamps  in 
both  inches  and  millimeters. 

Our  scientists,  doctors,  pharmacists 
and  technologists  are  far  more  metric 
than  "English"  today.  In  fact,  our  indus- 
try often  has  to  spend  time  and  money 
converting  American  scientists'  metric 
specifications  into  the  "English"  meas- 
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urements  for  manufacture.  And  thanks 
to  science  courses  in  schools,  most  of  us 
are  quite  familiar  with  measuring  in 
grams  and  cubic  centimeters  and  think- 
ing in  them.  Anyone  with  a  high-school 
education  in  elementary  science  does  this 
if  he's  defining  a  calorie  or  measuring 
acids,  even  though  he  couldn't  order  the 
right  amount  of  canned  soup  using  the 
same  system. 

The  more  you  look  at  it  the  more  it 
becomes  apparent  that  we  are  not  going 
to  change  from  one  system  to  another, 
we  are  going  to  go  to  a  single  system  for 
the  first  time — when  we  finally  go  metric. 

There  is  not  a  word  you  can  say  in 


favor  of  our  present  system,  except  that 
we  grew  up  with  it.  Mind  you.  I  don't 
malign  our  present  system  beyond  the 
facts.  I'm  used  to  it  too,  and  could  live 
with  it  forever.  But  it  is  no  system  ai  all, 
and  it  is  so  tough  to  master  that  even 
those  of  us  who  love  it  as  an  old  friend 
only  manage  to  learn  those  parts  of  it 
that  we  need  most.  I  hate  to  kick  an  old 
friend,  but  the  truth  about  our  "English" 
system  is  that  it's  just  awful. 

Even  after  we've  grown  up  with  it,  we 
would  flunk  a  comprehensive  test  about 
the  whole  thing.  It  gives  us  daily  prob- 
lems that  we  live  with  only  because  we 
get  used  to  them — like  living  with  a  back- 
ache. So  you  want  to  buy  lumber  to 
make  six  shelves?  Once  you  measure  the 
six  spaces,  you  add  up  the  odd  fractions 
of  inches  for  each  and  convert  them  to 
inches  with  only  one  fraction,  and  you 
add  up  odd  inches  for  each  shelf  space 
and  convert  them  to  feet  at  12  to  the 
foot.  You  finally  get  how  many  feet  and 
inches  of  lumber  you  need.  If  you  don't 
make  a  mistake.  In  the  metric  system  you 
measure  the  centimeter  length  of  each 
shelf  space,  with  all  fractions  in  decimals. 
Add  the  six  figures  without  all  that  con- 
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CONTINUED  Inching  Toward  the  Metric  System 


verting  and  that's  how  much  lumber  you 
need.  (Convert  it  to  meters  if  you  wish 
by  moving  the  decimal  point  one  posi- 
tion to  the  left.)  We're  at  home  with 
our  inches,  but  they  bring  up  the  rear  as 
a  system. 

Surely,  anyone  born  to  it  knows  how 
many  cubic  inches  there  are  in  a  bushel, 
how  many  square  feet  in  an  acre,  how 
many  acres  in  a  square  mile,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  liquid  quart  and  a  dry 
quart,  the  number  of  pecks  in  a  bushel, 
or  the  number  of  quarts  in  a  barrel,  and 
how  troy  and  avoirdupois  weights  differ. 
Oh,  surely! 

Just  for  old-time's  sake — before  we 
part  with  it — let's  play  again  some  of  the 
other  things  we  all  know  about  our  pres- 
ent system. 

Inches,  ounces,  pounds  and  quarts  are 
dear  friends  (though  personally  I  never 
remember  if  it's  16  ounces  to  the  quart 
or  12 — wait — it's  32  isn't  it?  It's  16,  I 
guess,  to  the  pint) . 

In  measuring  the  volume  of  liquids, 
there  are  four  fluid  ounces  to  the  gill 
(according  to  my  unabridged  diction- 
ary), four  gills  to  the  liquid  pint,  two 
liquid  pints  to  the  liquid  quart  and  four 
liquid  quarts  to  the  gallon.  And  there 
arc  nine  gallons  to  the  firkin  and  seven 
firkins  to  the  hogshead.  But  you  knew 
that,  right? 

Non-liquid  materials,  my  dictionary 
says,  are  measured  diff'erently.  There  are 
two  dry  pints  to  the  dry  quart  and  eight 
dry  quarts  to  the  peck  and  four  pecks  to 
the  bushel.  Liquid  pints  and  dry  pints 
are  difl^erent.  A  dry  pint  is  about  one  and 
1/6  liquid  pints  (except  in  Britain, 
where  they're  the  same — until  that  coun- 
try goes  entirely  metric,  that  is).  It's  all 
simple,  when  you  understand  it. 

Weight  is  measured  by  the  pound.  Two 
thousand  of  them  make  a  ton.  Er  .  .  .,  a 
short  ton.  If  it's  a  long  ton,  2,240.  It's 
child's  play,  really,  the  customary  sys- 
tem is. 

Then,  there  are  drams,  carats  and 
acres.  As  everyone  knows,  an  acre  is 
208.7  feet  on  a  side.  If  it's  square.  If  it's 
not,  well.  .  .  . 

The  height  of  a  horse  is  measured  by 
the  hand — and  of  course  you  know  how 
many  inches  to  the  hand. 

We  also  have  the  hundredweight.  May- 
be you  don't  use  it  to  buy  anything  at 
the  store,  but  it's  in  wide  commercial 
use.  The  paper  you  are  looking  at  is 
priced  by  the  hundredweight  (but  bought 
by  the  ton).  The  hundredweight  is  quite 
simple.  It  is  100  pounds.  That  is,  the 
short  hundredweight  is  100  pounds.  The 
long  hundredweight  is  112  pounds.  Av- 
oirdupois pounds,  not  troy. 

Agricultural  crops  are  computed  in 
bushels,  of  course.  But  the  computations 
must  be  done  carefully,  since  a  bushel  of 
corn,  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  bushel  of 


apples  are  entirely  different  quantities. 

And  let's  not  forget  the  foot.  It's  prob- 
ably not  very  important  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  but  the  foot  measure  used  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is 
based  on  an  inch  that  differs  from  the 
usual  one  by  .000005  inch.  I  don't  know 
why.  Just  another  handy  fact  to  remem- 
ber. The  British  nautical  mile  is  800  feet 
longer  than  our  land  mile.  We  used  to 
use  a  nautical  mile  2/  10  of  a  foot  longer 
than  that,  but  we  now  use  an  interna- 
tional nautical  mile  that's  a  hair  less  than 
four  feet  shorter  than  the  British  one. 


can  be  learned  in  school  and  remem- 
bered, without  much  toil.  Yet  we  all 
know  that  the  fact  is  that  after  spending 
much  more  time  studying  our  system 
than  metric  land  students  do  studying 
theirs,  we  don't  really  learn  it  in  school. 
I  mean,  what  we  don't  then  use  in  life 
we  forget  and  can  never  remember  again. 
Oh,  how  I  used  to  work  arithmetic  prob- 
lems figuring  out  how  many  acres  a 
farmer  had  if  he  owned  a  triangular  sec- 
tion that  was  30,  40  and  50  rods  on  a  side, 
respectively.  I  could  still  do  it  if  I  could 
only  remember  how  many  feet  in  a  rod. 
I  know  that  it's  less  than  a  score,  but  I'd 
lay  a  pennyweight  of  gold  against  your 


Once  we  get  over  the  shock  of  changing,  such  things  as  measuring  lumber  will  be 
a  cinch  compared  to  converting  fractions  of  Inches  to  inches,  and  odd  inches  to  feet. 
You  just  add  the  total  centimeters,  without  all  that  conversion. 


It  will  be  tough  to  give  up  the  pound — 
it  has  so  much  variety,  and  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life.  Now  which  is  heavier,  a 
pound  of  gold  or  a  pound  of  feathers? 
The  same,  right?  Wrong.  A  pound  of 
feathers  is  measured  by  dry  or  avoirdu- 
pois weight  and  weighs  7,000  grains.  A 
pound  of  gold  is  measured,  for  some 
reason,  by  troy  weight.  It  weighs  only 
5,760  grains.  That's  because  there  are 
only  12  ounces  to  the  troy  pound,  but 
16  to  the  avoirdupois  pound.  A  pound 
of  feathers  is  heavier.  "Inch"  and 
"ounce"  both  come  from  the  Latin  uncia, 
for  one-twelfth,  to  make  it  "clear"  why 
the  avoirdupois  pound  has  16  ounces. 

Now,  which  is  heavier,  an  ounce  of 
gold  or  an  ounce  of  feathers?  Wrong 
again.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  heavier,  since 
troy  ounces  are  IVi  grains  heavier  than 
avoirdupois  ounces. 

Incidentally,  if  you're  feeling  foolish 
about  our  system,  don't.  In  the  system 
we  are  now  using,  there  are  80  separate 
standards,  few  of  which  are  even  on 
speaking  terms,  much  less  related.  I 
haven't  mentioned  leagues,  scruples, 
minims,  fathoms  or  cables — also  parts 
of  our  system. 

The  metric  system  of  ordinary  meas- 
urement is  all  derived  from  one  unit  and 


troy  ounce  of  silver  that  you  don't  re- 
member either.  That's  good  odds,  don't 
you  think? 

There  is  one  nice  thing  about  our  sys- 
tem having  80  different  standards  with 
only  a  minimum  of  logic  running  through 
them,  while  only  a  few  are  based  on  the 
decimal  numerical  system  that  we  use. 
It  was  an  achievement  to  boil  it  down  to 
that,  because  it  used  to  be  much  worse. 

Nobody  used  a  thought-out  system  of 
measurements  before  the  metric  system 
was  invented,  which  wasn't  too  long  ago 
in  the  eye  of  history.  The  earliest  re- 
corded standard  of  length  whose  name  is 
still  widely  remembered  is  the  cubit 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  cubit  was 
used  throughout  antiquity  from  Baby- 
lonia to  Rome  and  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  Egyptian  tombs.  We  have  discov- 
ered more  than  3,400  Egyptian  standards 
of  weight  alone,  none  of  whose  names 
are  familiar  any  more.  The  cubit  varied 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place,  be- 
tween 18  and  23  inches — and  it  was 
based  on  six  widths  of  the  human  palm. 
(Or,  in  early  England,  the  forearm  from 
elbow  to  fingertip.)  Nobody  uses  a  cubit 
today.  But  the  mile  is  still  with  us  though 
it  dates  back  to  the  Romans'  "milia  pas- 
suum"  or  "thousands  of  paces"  of  a 
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marching  legion.  There  are  1,760  yards 
in  our  mile,  but  the  Romans'  "thousands 
of  paces"  was  1,620  yards  or  1,618  or 
1 ,680 — depending  on  who's  your  author- 
ity. Who  changed  it,  I  don't  know.  You 
dig,  of  course,  the  Latin  milia  for  'thou- 
sands" as  the  granddaddy  of  our  word 
"mile." 

The  foot  was  also  used  throughout 
antiquity,  though  its  name  varied  ac- 


Thomas  Jefferson  won  his  battle  to  put 
our  money  on  the  decimal  system,  but  lost 
his  fight  to  put  us  on  metric  measures. 

cording  to  the  local  names  for  a  human 
foot.  Its  length  also  varied  according  to 
local  notions  of  what  precise  measure- 
ment should  represent  the  differing 
lengths  of  the  feet  of  different  people. 
Many  foot  measures  were  longer  than 
the  average  foot  of  men  and  women  (as 
ours  is  too) ,  and  were  probably  based  on 
the  feet  of  warriors,  noblemen  or  kings — 
possibly  to  flatter  them.  In  England,  be- 
fore 1,000  A.D.,  an  attempt  to  standar- 
dize the  foot  expressed  it  as  four  palm- 
widths  (or  1 6  finger-widths) .  Since  palms 
varied,  too,  it  was  then  redefined  as  the 
length  of  36  barleycorns  (three  to  the 
inch)  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear 
and  laid  end  to  end.  A  barleycorn  is  a 
grain  of  barley. 

The  foot,  the  cubit  and  the  inch  (which 
was  based  on  the  length  of  the  first  joint 
of  a  man's  thumb  before  it  was  made 
three  barleycorns)  were  made  official  by 
William  the  Conqueror  after  he  took 
control  of  England  in  1066  A.D.  His 
son,  Henry  I,  legalized  "our  yard  of 
Winchester."  This  was  based  on  the  dis- 
tance from  the  tip  of  King  Edgar's  nose 
to  the  tip  of  his  outstretched  arm,  ex- 
tended sideways  at  the  shoulder.  It  had 
been  measured  and  used  unofficially  a 
century  earlier,  when  Edgar  was  living. 
(Note  that  the  yard  didn't  begin  as  three 
feet,  or  even  three  times  36  barleycorns, 
but  as  a  separate  standard.) 

By  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 


Magna  Carta — 1215  A.D. — weights  and 
measures  were  still  a  big  issue.  That  docu- 
ment, besides  limiting  the  power  of  the 
king,  further  spelled  out  measurements, 
especially  those  that  had  to  do  with  wine, 
ale,  corn  and  cloth. 

In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the 
English  system  of  weights  and  measures 
grew  even  more  complex. 

"Because  of  the  various  peoples  that 
populated  the  place,"  writes  one  author- 
ity, Frank  Donovan,  "the  British  had  a 
greater  variety  of  measures  than  any  like 
area  on  Earth.  You  could,  for  example, 
go  shopping  and  bring  home  a  bind,  a 
bing,  a  fatt,  a  flyke,  a  shid  or  a  swod — 


PRODUCTION  CHART 


Old  Betsy  couldn't  care  less  how  her 
production   of   milk   is  measured. 

in  other  words,  250  eels,  eight  hundred- 
weight of  lead,  four  bales  of  unbound 
books,  a  side  of  bacon,  four  feet  of  fire- 
wood and  a  bushel  of  fish.  Wood  was 
sold  by  the  poke.  Two  pokes  made  a 
bybe.  Twenty-eight  pounds  of  wood  was 
called  a  toad  and  1 82  pounds  was  a  waga 
— not  to  be  confused  with  a  waya,  which 
was  336  pounds  of  cheese." 

Anthropologists  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
a  primitive  thing  to  have  separate  terms 


For  all  practical  purposes  a  quart 
of  milk  is  also  a  liter  of  milk. 


for  the  same  numbers  of  different  things. 
Stone  Age  men  cannot  see  the  common 
"twoness"  of  two  trees  and  two  clouds, 
so  they  make  up  different  words  not  only 
for  "tree"  and  "cloud"  but  also  for  two 
of  one  and  two  of  the  other.  The  British 
preserved  this  by  custom  long  after  they 
were  out  of  the  Stone  Age — to  our 
amusement  today  when  we  see  them  refer 
to  a  covey  of  quail,  a  gaggle  of  geese,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  a  pride  of  lions,  a  herd 
of  elephants,  a  drove  of  cattle,  etc.,  when 
herd  or  flock  would  do  for  all  of  them. 
What  Donovan  cites  above  was  their 
tendency  to  measure  different  things  by 
different  standards,  when  the  same  stand- 
ards could  be  applied  to  many  of  them. 
The  measurement  system  we  inherited 
from  Britain  is  still  loaded  with  this  Stone 
Age  relic.  It  lets  the  metric  countries 
laugh  at  us  for  using  different  standards 
of  length  for  short,  medium  and  long  dis- 
tances— like  inches,  feet,  yards,  rods  and 
miles — or  weighing  gold  by  a  different 
standard  than  feathers.  This  is  primitive. 


About  half  of  our  canners  are  already 
printing  the  contents  in  grams.  Which 
gives  housewives  plenty  of  time  to  get 
used  to  them. 

the  mark  of  minds  that  cannot  see  ab- 
stract relationships,  they  smugly  feel. 
They  prove  it  by  measuring  all  distance 
in  fractions  or  multiples  of  meters — and 
all  by  units  of  ten — without  strain  or  pain 
and  with  mercy  on  their  schoolchildren. 

By  the  time  the  United  States  broke 
free  from  England,  most  of  the  binds, 
bings,  fatts  and  flykes  had  been  dropped 
by  the  wayside  and  the  customary  sys- 
tem was  more  manageable.  But  it  was 
still  far  from  practical.  For  example, 
though  the  bushel  was  used  as  a  measure 
in  every  American  state,  it  was  different 
in  each.  Connecticut's  bushel  of  oats 
weighed  28  lbs..  New  Jersey's  32  lbs. 
Later  Kentucky  came  up  with  a  33!/2  lb. 
bushel,  and  Missouri  standardized  one 
at  35  lbs. 

One  thing  we  can  say  with  assurance 
when  we  debate  changing  to  the  metric 
system  is  that  while  the  British  system 
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°  Inching  Toward  the  Metric  System 


was  traditional  here,  our  forefathers  did 
not  want  it — they  were  stuck  with  it. 
Jefferson  led  the  fight  that  made  our 
money  the  first  of  any  nation  to  be  based 
on  the  decimal  system,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  followed.  Neither  he  nor  Wash- 
ington nor  Adams  had  any  love  for  the 
British  hodgepodge  of  measurements. 
They  all  preferred  something  more 
scientific.  No  such  system  then  existed. 
The  beginnings  of  the  metric  system 
were  only  in  the  talking  stage  in  Europe 
in  the  1780's.  So  about  all  they  could  get 
into  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  was 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  didn't 
necessarily  expect  to  follow  British  cus- 
tom forever.  Congress  was  empowered 
in  Article  1,  Section  8  to,  among  other 
things,  "fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and 
Measures."" 

A  few  years  later — in  1 790— Jefferson 
proposed  to  Congress  that  one  of  three 
measurements  of  the  earth  be  taken  and 
used  to  set  up  a  rational,  decimalized 
measurement  system.  But  though  hc"d 
gotten  us  out  of  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  he  failed  in  his  war  on  inches,  feet 
and  miles. 

Having  turned  Jefferson  down.  Con- 
gress did  almost  nothing  about  the 
weights  and  measures  mess  in  the  states 
until  1830.  Then,  a  review  of  the  mea- 
sures used  by  U.S.  customs  houses  to 
tax  exports  and  imports  showed  that  they 
were  all  using  different  standards,  though 
they  were  all  fairly  close  to  the  British 
measures  used  in  1776.  Congress  cre- 
ated most  of  the  exact  standards  we  use 
today  by  setting  up  uniform  standards 
for  customs  houses  at  that  time. 

True  to  form,  the  British  had  willed 
us  two  gallons — the  wine  gallon  and  the 
ale  gallon.  We  made  the  wine  gallon 
official  and  forgot  the  ale  gallon.  We 
fixed  the  yard  at  36  inches,  leaving  King 
Edgar"s  nose  and  the  barleycorns  to 
history.  The  rod  (now  that  Tve  looked 
it  up)  was  set  at  five  and  a  half  yards 
or  1 6' 2  feet  or  1/320  mile.  The  name 
is  from  the  German  rute.  and  it  was  also 
called  a  pole  or  a  perch.  Forty  rods 
make  a  furlong  (or  the  220  yards  that 
horses  and  trackmen  sprint).  Eight  fur- 
longs make  a  statute  (not  nautical)  mile. 

While  few  of  our  usual  measurements 
have  been  changed  since,  in  subsequent 
years  the  standards  have  been  expressed 
officially  in  more  precise  ways.  In  1893. 
for  instance,  while  not  changing  any- 
thing, we  expressed  many  of  our  meas- 
urements in  their  metric  terms  instead 
of  referring  to  British  customs.  An 
official  inch,  for  instance,  became  exactly 
2.54  centimeters. 

It  was  only  the  resistance  of  Congress 
■ — probably  because  of  the  enormity  of 
the  task — that  kept  Jefferson  from  being 
the  father  of  a  system  like  the  metric 
system.  Others  had  had  the  same  idea 


and  failed,  politically.  Around  1600,  a 
Dutch  dike  inspector,  Simon  Stevin,  pro- 
posed a  unified,  decimal  based  plan.  He 
got  no  takers.  In  1670,  a  French  priest — 
Gabriel  Mouton — proposed  that  the 
length  of  one  minute  of  arc  of  the  earth's 
meridian  (to  be  called  a  inilliare)  be 
subdivided  into  1,000  "virgas.""  The 
French  Academy  of  Science  wasn't  in- 
terested at  the  time.  But  65  years  later 
it  sent  three  men  to  the  equator  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  a  pendulum  that 
would  take  one  second  per  full  swing. 
They  were  after  a  "natural"  measure- 
ment base,  though  of  course  a  second 
isn"t   "natural."   being   arbitrarily  one 


the  meter  that  could  be  filled  with  some- 
thing, the  French  Assembly  created  the 
gram  as  a  weight  measure.  That's  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  centimeter  (or 
1/1000  of  a  liter)  of  pure  water  at  4° 
centigrade  (now  called  Celsius) — as  well 
as  they  could  then  measure  it.  It  is  a  little 
off,  the  one  flaw  in  the  whole  system. 
The  gram — it  was  learned  too  late  to 
correct  it — is  heavier  than  the  stated 
weight  of  a  cc  of  water  by  28  parts  in  a 
million.  It  took  finer  weighing  than  was 
possible  in  1790  to  learn  this. 

Like  the  meter,  the  liter  and  the  gram 
were  also  divided  and  multiplied  by 
powers  of  ten  to  make  smaller  and  larger 
units,  and  designated  by  the  same 
prefixes — //!/7//grams  or  />!////liters 


In  old  England,  a  waga  was  182  pounds  of  wood 
while  a  waya  was  336  pounds  of  cheese. 


86,400th  of  a  day.  Nothing  came  of  that, 
either. 

The  same  year  that  Jefferson  made 
his  proposal — and  long  after  Mouton 
was  in  his  grave — the  French  National 
Assembly  got  going  on  the  ultimate 
metric  system.  It  is  all  based  on  the  meter, 
even  the  weights  and  volumes.  The  meter 
is  one-millionth  of  the  great  circle  dis- 
tance from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator 
as  carefully  calculated  by  measuring  a 
.section  of  it  between  Dunkirk.  France, 
and  a  point  near  Barcelona.  Spain — and 
it  is  3.37  inches  longer  than  a  yard — or 
39.37  inches. 

With  the  meter  as  the  basic  length — 
and  later  preserved  in  the  length  of  a 
particular  platinum  alloy  bar  in  Paris — 
they  broke  it  into  thousandths  (milli- 
meters), hundredths  (centimeters)  and 
tenths  (decimeters).  They  multiplied  it 
by  tens  (decameters),  hundreds  (hec- 
tometers) and  thousands  (kilometers). 
Each  is  a  tenth  of  the  next  larger  unit. 

They  established  a  unit  of  voliune  by 
making  a  liter  just  fill  a  cube  ten  centi- 
meters on  a  side  (a  little  less  than  four 
inches).  By  using  containers  whose 
bottom  area  is  100  sq  cm.  metric  country 
folks  can  measure  their  liquid  contents 
in  liters  and  fractions  of  liters  with  a 
metric  ruler.  There's  a  liter  for  every  10 
cm  of  depth.  With  a  volume  based  on 


(1/1000),  ceutigT&ms  or  ce/i?/l iters 
(1/100).  i/ec/grams  or  ^/<»c/liters  (1/10), 
decagrams  or  decaWiers  (10  times), 
hectograms  or  hectoWlers  (100  times), 
kilograms  or  A'//oliters  (1.000  times). 
There  are  other  prefixes  like  "kilo"  and 
'"centi,""  etc..  for  much  smaller  and 
larger  quantities,  usually  only  needed  by 
scientists.  Mega,  for  instance,  denotes  a 
million. 

Some  of  these  terms  (like  hectometer 
and  decagram)  are  seldom  used.  They 
usually  just  say  100  meters  for  a  hec- 
tometer and  ten  grams  for  a  decagram. 
But  if  anyone  has  need  to  employ  seldom- 
used  metric  terms,  anyone  else  on  the 
metric  system  knows  just  what  he  means 
— which  is  more  than  you  can  say  for  a 
rod  or  a  poke  or  a  dram. 

The  language  of  the  metric  system  was 
well  thought  out.  "Meter""  itself  comes 
from  the  Greek  metron.  meaning  a  mea- 
sure, a  rule  or  standard.  To  denote  frac- 
tions they  used  Latin  roots,  and  for 
multiples  they  used  Greek  roots.  "'Milli"" 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  inille.  for  a 
thousand.  In  the  metric  system  it  never 
means  a  thousand,  but  always  means 
1/ 1000th. 

Multiplied  by  a  thousand  is  expressed 
by  "kilo.""  derived  from  the  Greek  for 
"thousand""  (chilia).  Likewise,  "centi" 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Dateline  Washington .... 

GOV'T  AGENCIES— HOW  MANY? 
SWITCHING  SIDES  ON  ''FREE  TRADE." 
ETCHING  OUT  CRIME! 


Even  as  the  Nixon  Administration  presses 
Congress  to  streamline  the  seven  Cabinet 
departments  into  four  super  departments, 
some  100  legislators  are  j  oining  in  an 
all-out  attempt  to  divide  the  Department 
si.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
into  three  separate  agencies. 

A  leader  of  the  3-for-l  block.  Sen  Abra- 
ham A.  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut,  a  former 
HEW  Secretary, .  insists  that  HEW  is  "too 
large  and  unwieldy  for  any  one  adminis- 
trator. 

The  infusion  of  federal  funds  into  social 
service  programs  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  HEW  outlays  today  reach  |78.9 
billion  a  year,  exceeding  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Ribicoff  reports. 

Democratic  proponents  hope  to  incorpo- 
rate the  3-for-l  plan  into  this  year's 
party  platform,  and  then  push  for  the 
bill's  passage  in  1973.  The  administration 
wants  to  amalgamate  most  HEW  activities 
into  a  single  human  resources  agency. 

Since  1950,  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  high-fenced  U.S.  shores  against  im- 
ports, the  Republican  Party  has  been,  in 
general ,  the  champion  of  protectionism,  ,■ 
while  the  Democrats  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  proponents  of  "free  trade. " 

But  today  it  is  the  Democrats  who  are 
in  the  forefront  seeking  to  raise  import 
barriers  and  the  Republicans  who  are  try- 
ing to  prevent,  or  limit,  the  proposed 
restrictions  on  trade. 

Indirectly,  through  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Bill,  and  directly  through  the 
Hartke-Burke  Bill,  the  Democrats  would 
surround  our  ports  with  a  complex  set  of 
import  quotas.  The  AFI»-CIO,  long  the  No.  1 
advocate  of  "free  trade,"  has  switched, 
and  now  is  the  most  potent  voice  of  pro- 
tectionism. 

Protectionists  and  free-traders  alike 
claim  that  it  is  their  position  which 
strengthens  American  industry,  creates 
jobs  and  is  good  for  the  economy. 

All  kinds  of  ideas  are  proliferating  in 
Congress  to  detect  and  deter  the  steady 


rise  in  crime,  and  one  new  wrinkle  is  aimed 
at  discouraging  theft  by  foiling  the 
"fence." 

Representatives  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida 
and  Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  have  proposed 
that  the  United  States  buy  some  $2  million 
worth  of  electric  engraving  pencils — cost- 
ing $5  each — for  distribution  to  local 
police  stations.  The  pencils  would  be 
utilized  to  etch  license  numbers  onto  the 
items  that  burglars  and  thieves  love  to 
snatch — such  as  TV  sets  and  stereos — so 
that  the  swag  would  become  too  hot  for 
the  "fence"  to  handle. 

Etching,  to  prevent  illicit  fetching, 
has  caught  on  in  some  communities  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  proved  to  be  worthwhile 
property  protection.  The  Pepper-Aspin  bill 
would  also  require  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Agency  to  establish  a  standard, 
nationwide  system  for  marking  the  objects 
of  value. 

  PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES  


U.S.  GOV'T  BOOSTER 

"Our  democratic  form  of 
government  provides  the  most 
open  and  representative  forum 
for  resolving  conflicting  in- 
jterests  and  producing  legisla- 
'  lation  ..."  Frank  Barnett, 
chairman,  Union  Pacific  Corp. 

A  WARNING  VOICE 

"If  we  try  to  minimize  the 
threat  to  America  ...  if  we  try 
to  over- economize  ...  if  we 
disarm  unilaterally,  the  only 
people  we  fool  are  ourselves!" 
Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Hawaii. 

SHIP  LOSS 

"We  have  lost  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  ship-building  in  the 
last  decade."  Admiral  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  Jr. 

AMERICA'S  BOUNTY 

"...  there  is  no  nation  on 
this  earth,  that  has  done  as 
well  in  as  short  a  time  for  as 
many  people  ...  as  has  .  .  . 
America."  Sec'y  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers. 


ARMY  MIRRORS  U.S. 

"The  Army  is  a  random  sam- 
pling of  America  itself,  and 
mirrors  the  attitudes  of  our 
people."  Capt.  Millard  A.  Peck, 
Dept.  of  Foreign  Languages, 
West  Point. 

FUELS  SHORTAGE? 

"...  it  takes  very  little  to 
tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  a 
fuels  shortage,  and  we  have 
been  operating  on  the  narrow- 
est of  margins."  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  Interior  Sec'y- 

OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

"The  environment  should 
not  be  altered  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change,  but  when  the 
overall  effects  of  change  are 
beneficial . . .  change  is  not  only 
Justifiable  but  necessary."  Ellis 
L.  Armstrong,  comm.,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

NEIGHBORLY  VIEW 

"What  is  good  for  the  United 
States  is  good  for  Canada." 
Edgar  J.  Benson,  Canadian  De- 
fense Minister. 
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WIN  ONE  01 
FROMTH 

f 


FOUR  NEW  FORDS 

SEAGRAM  POSTS. 


Not  a  puzzle.  Not  a  contest. 
No  need  to  be  at  the  Convention  to  win. 
For  the  26th  consecutive  year  Seagram  Posts  658, 
California;  807,  Illinois  and  1 283,  New  York  are 
donating  four  new  Fords  to  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention  Corp. 
When  you  win,  your  post  wins  an  extra  $250, 
also  donated  by  Seagram  Posts. 

Drawings  will  be  held  Sunday,  August  20,  1 972 
during  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Finals 
of  the  American  Legion  National  Convention, 
Soldier  Field,  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Here's  how  you  enter: 
Send  in  an  official  coupon  (or  mail  a  postcard 
or  letter  using  the  coupon  as  a  guide). 
Do  not  send  your  membership  card. 

All  entries  must  be  received 
no  later  than  midnight 
August  18, 1972. 


1 


Mail  to: 
The  Seagram  Posts 
American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  4984 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  a  member  of  Post  #  


^American 


Legion,  or  a  member  of  Unit  #  . 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  located  in  (City) 

  (State)  

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings  for 
four  Ford  Galaxie  500  2-door  Hardtops,  do- 
nated by  the  Seagram  Posts  to  the  American 
Legion  National  Convention  Corporation  of 
inois.  Drawings  to  be  held  Sunday,  August 
20,  1972  at  Soldier  Field,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  mid- 
night August  18,  1972. 

(Please  print) 

Name  


Address. 


State. 


.Zip_ 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership  Card  # 


VETERANS    IM  ■■   Iflf  ^  I  I       I  WW     ^  '^'^^^^  ^^^"^^^ 

I  B  ■  I    ■      I     I  ■    Im    are  of  personal  interest  to  you 
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HOUSE  PASSES  VA  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1973,  SENDS  BILL  TO  SENATE: 

At  presstime,  the  House  passed  an 
$11.8  billion  VA  budget  bill  for  fis- 
cal year   1973 — $54.3  million  more 
than  the   administration  asked — and 
sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations  Committee  for  action. 

RATES  LOWERED  FOR  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGAM: 

The  VA  announces  that  this  month 
premium  rates   on  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance   (SGLI)   will  be  reduced 
15% — a  savings  of  $12  million  a  year 
for  some  2.9  million  servicemen  who 
are   insured  for  $42.5  billion.    .  . 
Thus,    maximum  coverage   of  $15,000 
which  used  to  cost  $3.00  per  month  will 
drop  to  $2.55.   .   .  For  $10,000  worth, 
the  cost  will  be  $1.70  and  for  $5,000, 
the  cost  will  be  $.85  monthly.    .  . 
Rates  for  reservists,   who  are  insured 
only  during  active  duty  training 
periods  and  associated  travel,  will 
be   reduced  from  $1.80  to   $1.50  annu- 
ally for   $15,000  coverage 

ADVICE  TO  OLDER  VETERANS — 
DON'T  DROP  MEDICARE  BENEFITS: 

A  growing  number  of  veterans,   65  or 
older,   are  asking  whether  they  should 
continue   to   carry  Medicare    (Part  B) 
even  though  they  are  eligible  for  VA 
hospitalization.   .   .   Obviously,  most 
are  hoping  to  save  the  monthly  Medi- 
care premium  (currently  $5.60)  for 
other  purposes.   .   .  The  best  advice 
Veterans  Newsletter  can  give  is  "DON'T 
DROP  YOUR  MEDICARE  BENEFIT!    !"   .    .  . 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  vet- 
erans should  continue  this  coverage 
but  the  strongest  argument  is  this: 
Nearby  VA  hospitals  could  be  crowded 
just  when  a  veteran  without  Medicare 
coverage  might  need  a  bed.   .   .  Thus, 
he  would  have  to  enter  another  hospital. 
In  private  hospitals,   the  non-in- 
sured veteran  would  have  to  pay  regu- 
lar commercial  rates  without  any  in- 
surance to  reduce  his  costs.   .   .  The 
hospital  bills  could  easily  wipe  out 
the  nest  egg  that  was  being  saved  to 
ease  retirement. 

SEVENTEEN  STATES  NOW  PROVIDE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  KIN  OF  POW-MIA'S: 

At  presstime  17  states  are  reported 
to  have   enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide advanced  education  assistance 
for  the  children  and  spouses  of  men 
v/ho  are  listed  as  Missing  in  Action  or 


Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  two  other  states   (N.Y.   and  0.) 
had  passed  similar  legislation  which 
awaited  gubernatorial  signatures  to 
make  them  law.   .   .   The  17;  Ala.,  Ga. , 
Ida.,  Ind.  ,  la.  ,  Kans.  ,  Ky.  ,  Me.,  Md.  , 
Miss.,  Nev. ,  N.H.,  S.C.,  Tenn. ,  Tex., 
Va. ,  and  Wash.   .   .   .   Since  the  laws 
vary  from  state  to  state,  interested 
persons  should  check  with  the  authori- 
ties in  the  states  listed. 

MILITARY   RETIREES  STILL  AWAITING 
ACTION  ON  RECOMPUTATION  MEASURES: 

At  the  Houston  Nat ' 1  Convention  in 
September  1971,   the  Legion  adopted 
Resolution  #7  which  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported legislation  by  Congress  to  re- 
compute  the  retired  pay  of  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  on  active 
duty  on  or  before  May  31,   1958  so 
that  current  active  duty  rates  would 
be  reflected.   .   .  The  mandate  was 
adopted,   in  part,   to  remove  the  in- 
equity that  exists  whereby  one  retiree 
with  the  same  length  of  military  serv- 
ice and  same  grade  as  an  earlier  re- 
tiree receives  a  greater  retirement 
sum  simply  because  he  retired  at  a 
later  date.  .  .  As  of  this  writing,  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  matter. 

LOW  INCOME  PENSIONERS  MAY  QUALIFY 
FOR  FEDERAL  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM: 

The  U.S.   Dep't   of  Agriculture's 
Food  &  Nutrition  Service  has  launched 
a  campaign  to  bring  more  of  the  needy 
into  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program.  .  . 
Persons  who  are  about  to  retire,  or 
who  are  already  retired  and  who  live 
on  a  pension  or  Social  Security  may 
have  incomes  low  enough  to  enable 
them  to  qualify  for  the  stamps.   .  . 
Eligibility  is  determined  by  a  number 
of  factors  such  as  income,  medical 
and  other  expenses.  .  .  Contact  local 
public  assistance  offices  for  help. 

HOLDERS  OF  PHILIPPINE  LIBERATION 
RIBBON  NOW  AUTHORIZED  A  MEDAL: 

Many  WW2  veterans  entitled  to  the 
Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon  are  un- 
aware that  a  medal  is  also  authorized. 
.  .  The  medal  is  awarded  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  and  is  not  a  U.S. 
decoration.   .   .  Authorized  persons  de- 
siring to  obtain  the  medal  should  send 
a  copy  of  proof  of  certification  along 
with  Social  Security  number  and 
service  number  to:  The  Adjutant 
General ,  Armed  Forces  of  the  Philip- 
pines ,   Camp  General  Emilio  Aquinaldo. 
Quezon  City,  Philippines. 
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Legion  Seeks  Sweeping 

Changes  in  United  Nations 

Nat'l  Executive  Committee  affirms  continued  Legion 
support  of  international  body  contingent  upon  ba- 
sic reforms  being  made  in  1972;  action  was  one  of 
many  taken  at  spring  Nat'l  Hq  meeting,  May  3-4. 


PHOTO  BY  JOHN  ANDREOLA 


Though  it  affirmed  continued  support 
for  the  United  Nations,  The  American 
Legion  nevertheless  has  called  for  sweep- 
ing changes  to  be  made  in  that  organiza- 
tion and  urged  the  U.S.  to  consider 
withdrawal  from  the  international  body 
if  certain  basic  reforms  are  not  accom- 
plished in  1972. 

The  action  was  only  one  of  40  man- 
dates adopted  by  the  Legion's  National 
Executive  Committee  during  its  annual 
spring  meeting  at  National  Headquar- 
ters, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  3-4.  A 
Digest  of  Resolutions  adopted  follows 
this  story. 

Noting  that  the  U.N.'s  charter  calls 
for  review  and  possible  revision — which 
has  never  been  accomplished  —  the 
Legion  declared  that  experience  over  the 
years  has  shown  that  "basic  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  U.N.  structure,  voting, 
fiscal,  and  administrative  procedures,  if 
it  is  to  function  in  the  future  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  international  de- 
bating society." 

Here  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  eight 
areas  in  which  the  Legion  seeks  improve- 
ment. 

Finances:  Reduce  U.S.  share  of  the  U.N. 
budget  from  31%  in  1972  to  25%  in 
1973,  20%  in  1974  and  15%  thereafter. 


Increase  contributions  of  other  Security 
Council  members  to  15%  in  1973  and 
thereafter.  Assess  no  U.N.  member  for 
more  than  20%  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses or  budgets  of  specialized  agencies. 
U.N.  Dept.-  Eliminate  U.N.  $200,000,- 
000  debt  by  a  one-time  equal-shares  as- 
sessment on  all  132  members  and  enforce 
rules  calling  for  up-to-date  payments. 
U.N.  Contributions:  Require  members 
to  pay  assessments  in  full  before  each 
fiscal  year. 

Voting  Power:  Make  voting  power  in 
the  General  Assembly  proportionate  to 
budgetary  assessments,  GNP  and  popu- 
lation. Remove  extra  two  U.S.S.R.  votes 
now  cast  by  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia. 
Make  available  associate  memberships  to 
smaller  nations  with  U.N.  privileges  but 
no  vote  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Veto  Power:  Eliminate  the  single-nation 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council,  re- 
stricting it  to  a  majority  of  permanent 
members  present  and  voting.  Other 
points  called  for  improvements  in  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  Staff,  investigation  of 
the  possibilities  of  decentralizing  some 
U.N.  functions  in  other  nations,  and  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
of  a  small  advisory  council  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  assist  various  U.N.  groups. 

PHOTO  BY  JOHN  ANDREOI.A 


National  Executive  Committeemen  pause  for  reading  of  memorial  resolution  to  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  who  passed  away  during  the  meeting. 


Nat'l  Cmdr  Geiger  accepts  check  for  $50,- 
000  from  Nat'l  Auxiliary  President  Mrs. 
Bertha  Parker  to  be  used  in  continuing 
Legion  programs  of  veterans  rehabilita- 
tion ($20,000),  Children  &  Youth  ($20,- 
000),  and  the  Legion's  Child  Welfare 
Foundation,  Inc.  ($10,000)  at  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  meeting. 


In  another  area,  the  Committee  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  up  to  $  1 25,- 
000  from  previously  appropriated  funds 
for  the  creation  of  a  statue  of  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  in  a  memorial  setting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  part  of  the  Legion's 
participation  in  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  program  now 
being  formed  for  1976.  Gen  Pershing 
commanded  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France  during  WWl  and  his 
orders  made  it  possible  for  the  officers 
and  men  of  that  force  to  attend  the  First 
Caucus  of  the  organization  which  finally 
became  The  American  Legion  in  March 
1919. 

Another  resolution  called  upon  Legion 
Departments  to  refrain  from  sponsoring 
life  insurance  programs  other  than  the 
Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Program  and  asked  them  to  phase  out  and 
discontinue  such  participation. 

The  Constitution  &  By-Laws  of  the 
Sons  of  The  American  Legion  was  re- 
vised in  order  to  allow  it  to  elect  its  own 
national  officers  and  hold  its  own  na- 
tional convention  in  conjunction  with  the 
Legion's  national  convention  each  year. 
The  First  National  Sons  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Convention  will  take  place 
in  Chicago,  Aug.  19-20,  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Boulevard  Room.  The 
S.A.L.  will  continue  to  function  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  parent  organization. 

In  some  other  actions  taken,  the  Com- 
mittee called  for  legislation  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  VA  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  alteration  and/or 
closing  of  VA  hospitals;  urged  strength- 
ening of  veterans  preference  employment 
laws  and  rules;  sought  legislation  to 
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Indianapolis  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  told 
guests  at  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Banquet  that 
"the  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  patrio- 
tism shown  by  Legionnaires  throughout 
the  country  transcends  the  fighting  and 
rioting  that  occurs  in  our  nation." 

develop  a  group  health  insurance  plan 
for  ex-servicemen  and  urged  nationwide 
immunization  against  communicable 
childhood  diseases  for  all  children. 

The  fall,  1 972  meeting  of  the  Nat'l  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  will  be  held  Oct.  18- 
I  9,  preceded  by  meetings  of  the  national 
commissions  and  committees  and  the 
Conference  of  Dep't  Commanders  and 
Adjutants  on  Oct.  16-17. 

Digest  of  Resolutions 

Here  is  a  digest  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  May  3-4  meeting  in  India- 
napolis. The  identifying  number  follows 
each  resolution  in  parentheses. 

•  Urges  Legion  Departments  to  refrain  from  spon- 
soring life  insurance  programs  otfier  than  the 
Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Program. 
(27) 

•  Urges  continued  Legion  support  of  the  United 
Nations  contingent  upon  certain  changes.  (21) 

•  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of  up  to  $125,000 
to  enable  The  American  Legion  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  a  Pershing  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  part  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  program.  (12) 

•  Urges  legislation  to  provide  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  aliens  with  service-connected 
disabilities  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  service 
in  U.S.  armed  forces  during  v/artime.  (4) 

•  Seeks  legislation  to  develop  a  group  health 
insurance  plan  for  ex-servicemen.  (3) 

•  Calls  for  legislation  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  VA  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
with  respect  to  the  construction,  alteration  or 
closing  of  VA  hospitals.  (2) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  give  eligible  veterans, 
their  wives  and  widows  top  priority  in  admission 
to  all  senior  citizen  housing  in  the  U.S.  (1) 

•  Petitions  the  Secreary  of  the  Army  to  lift  the 
restriction  on  visits  to  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. (28) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  amend  laws  pertaining 
to  the  forfeiture  of  certain  veterans  benefits  for 
fraud.  (29) 

•  Seeks  adeguate  immunization  against  com- 
municable childhood  diseases  in  all  states  for 
all  children.  (23) 

•  Urges  continued  support  of  adequate  physical 
education  programs  in  the  nation's  schools.  (20) 

•  Urges  the  various  states  to  re-evaluate  child 
adoption  laws  to  determine  that  all  parties  to 
adoption  procedures  are  protected.  (22) 

•  Urges  increased  emphasis  on  flag  education 
in  the  nation's  elementary  schools.  (19) 

•  Urges  increased  protection  and  services  for 
neglected  children.  (24) 

•  Creates  a  new  Legion  baseball  award  to  be 
annually  presented  by  the  Adirondack  Bat  Co., 
and  entitled  the  "Big  Stick"  award.  (18) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  combat  sickle  cell  dis- 
ease. (30) 

•  Seeks  law  to  authorize  the  President  to  furnish 
support  services  to  The  American  Legion  at  over- 


seas military  installations  similar  to  that  now 
supplied  the  Red  Cross,  the  USO,  etc.,  so  Legion 
community  service  programs  may  continue.  (11) 

•  Authorizes  creation  of  a  "Golden  Certificate" 
to  be  presented  to  all  Legionnaires  with  50  or 
more  years  continuous  membership.  (15) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  upgrade  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service.  (5) 

•  Seeks  amendment  of  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  preference  for  employ- 
ment to  veterans  of  any  war  or  service  after 
Aug.  4,  1964.  (34) 

•  Urges  preference  to  all  war  veterans  in  any 
comprehensive  manpower  legislation  being  con- 
sidered. (32) 

•  Requests  Secretary  of  Defense  to  amend  De- 
partment of  Defense  directives  so  as  to  provide 
veterans  preference  consideration  in  certain 
areas  not  now  covered.  (31) 

•  Requests  veterans  preference  for  all  war  vet- 
erans for  training  and  job  placement  under  all 
manpower  training  programs.  (33) 

•  Memorial  resolution  to  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
(17) 

•  Revises  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Sons  of  The  American  Legion  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  a  national  organization  with  its  own 
officers  and  national  convention.  (13) 

•  Amends  the  Legion's  Constitution  by  repealing 
Article  XIV,  Sections  1  and  2,  which  dealt  with 
recognition  of  the  Forty  and  Eight.  (14) 

•  Nomination  for  International  Amity  Award  for 
1972.  (9) 

•  Authorization  for  presentation  of  16  Canadian 
Friendship  Awards.  (10) 

•  Authorizes  certain  credit  card  purchases  of 
American  Leaion  Emblem  merchandise.  (25) 

•  Rescinds  Emblem  Committee  non-legislative 
policy  resolutions.  (35) 

•  Concerns  specifications,  bids  and  contracts  for 
Emblem  Division  merchandise.  (38) 

•  Asks  approval  to  reimburse  'The  American 
Legion  for  life  insurance  expenses.  (26) 

•  Authorizes  issuance  of  temporary  charter  to 
Post  4,  Dep't  of  France.  (16) 

•  Authorize  issuance  of  temporary  charter  to 
Post  4,  Dep't  of  Panama  Canal  Zone.  (8) 

•  Authorize  issuance  of  temporary  charters  to 
the  following  posts  in  the  Dep't  of  the  Philip- 
pines: Post  69,  Tacloban  City  (6);  Post  85,  Caloo- 
can  City.  (7) 

•  Provides  for  American  Legion  Senior  and 
Junior  Drill  Team  competition  at  the  1972  Na- 
tional Convention.  (39) 

•  Amends  certain  rules  for  the  1972  National 
Convention  Contests.  (38) 

•  Reinstates  Skyliners  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps, 
Post  1523,  N.Y.,  and  its  Business  Manager,  Henry 
Mayer,  with  probation  in  1972  and  for  four  years 
thereafter.  (37) 

•  Amends  the  Legion's  National  Convention  Re- 
quirements Booklet.  (40) 


National  Convention  News 

One  of  the  biggest  Legion  National 
Conventions  in  recent  years  is  expected 
to  take  place  in  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  18- 
24,  as  Legionnaires  from  around  the  na- 
tion and  from  foreign  lands  gather  for 
their  54th  annual  national  meeting.  For 
Illinois  is  in  the  heart  of  Legionland 
with  more  than  575,000  Legionnaires 


Frank  R.  Barnett,  President  of  the  Nat'l 
Strategy  Information  Center  in  N.  Y.  city, 
told  Committeemen  at  the  meeting  that 
student  unrest  on  campus  is  diminishing 
but  most  students  still  feel  the  U.S.  was 
wrong  to  get  involved  in  Vietnam.  He  also 
warned  against  the  drop  in  U.S.  national 
defenses  vs.  U.  S.  S.  R.  capabilities. 

living  in  that  state  and  in  states  bordering 
on  it. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  how  many 
Legionnaires  will  come  to  the  conven- 
tion. Registration  figures  rarely  come 
close  to  the  actual  true  totals  because  no- 
body knows  how  many  don't  register. 
But  the  3,000  or  so  Legion  delegates  and 
other  registrants  this  year  will  see  and 
participate  in  a  greatly  modified  con- 
vention format.  Major  changes  have 
been  made — as  a  result  of  a  delegate 
poll  taken  at  the  Houston  1971  National 
Convention — that  have  been  designed  to 
give  delegates  a  more  active  role  in  dis- 
cussions of  issues  vital  to  the  Legion. 

The  first  actual  convention  business 
session  will  take  place  Tuesday  evening 
at  6:00  p.m.  at  the  McCormick  Place 
Convention  Center  when  National  Com- 
mander John  H.  Geiger  raps  the  gavel 
to  call  the  delegates  to  order.  Normally, 
the  first  session  starts  bright  and  early 
Tuesday  morning.  But  this  year  the 
opening  has  been  delayed  until  the  eve- 
ning hours  to  provide  time  during  the 
day  for  delegate  briefings  and  question- 
and-answer  sessions  covering  four  vital 
Legion-related  areas.  Three  of  the  four 


Legion  Baseball  Award 

Nat'l  Cmdr  John  Geiger  is  shown  here 
presenting  the  Legion's  Baseball  Grad- 
uate of  the  Year  Award  for  197 1  to  Steve 
Carlton,  Philadelphia  Phillies  pitcher,  in 
ceremonies  at  Veterans  Stadium,  Phila., 
May  8,  1972.  The  award  each  year 
honors  the  ballplayer  who  best  exem- 
plifies the  principles  and  ideals  of  Legion 
baseball.  The  event  took  place  in  pre- 
game  ceremonies  at  a  Phillies-Baltimore 
Orioles  benefit  exhibition  game  for  the 
Junior  Baseball  Federation  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  which  the  Philadelphia  Legion 
is  afiiliated.  Carlton  last  played  Legion 
ball  for  Post  67,  N.  Miami,  Fla.,  in  1963. 
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"Special  Business  Sessions"  are  sched- 
uled from  9:30  a.m.  to  12  noon.  They're 
entitled:  "Veterans  Needs  and  The 
American  Legion,"  in  the  Boulevard 
Room;  "Youth  and  The  American 
Legion,"  in  the  Grand  Ballroom;  and 
"Defense  and  International  Issues  and 
The  American  Legion,"  in  Parlor  "B,"  all 
at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

In  the  same  hotel  but  running  all  day 
in  Parlor  "C"  will  be  the  fourth  session 
entitled  "Vietnam  Veterans  and  The 
American  Legion."  One  Vietnam  era 
veteran  from  each  Legion  state  depart- 
ment plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  authorized  to 
attend  the  National  Convention  from 
Aug.  21-24  at  National  Organization  ex- 
pense. All  Vietnam  era  veterans  attend- 
ing the  convention  are  also  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Tuesday  sessions. 

In  keeping  with  tradition  in  a  national 
election  year,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nominees  of  major  polit- 
ical parties  have  been  invited  to  address 
the  convention. 

At  presstime,  other  guests  invited  in- 
cluded: Bowie  K.  Kuhn,  Commissioner 
of  Baseball,  Pete  Rozelle,  Commissioner 
of  Football,  C.  A.  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Presi- 
dent, American  Medical  Ass'n.,  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  VA  Administrator,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Youth  Program  representa- 
tives, James  Mayer,  President,  National 
Ass'n  of  Collegiate  Veterans,  Inc.,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  Commandant, 
USMC,  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent, and  Robert  Smellie,  President, 
Royal  Canadian  Legion.  Additional  con- 
vention invitees  will  be  listed  in  News  of 
the  Legion  next  month. 

On  the  social  side  and  following  the 
close  of  the  first  evening  session,  plans 
have  been  made  to  hold  a  Host  City  Ball 
for  registered  Legionnaires  and  their 
families  at  the  Conrad  Hilton.  Admission 
is  by  showing  the  Official  Convention 
Badge  and  the  payment  of  $1 .00  per  per- 
son. The  Official  Convention  Badge  is 
part  of  each  registration  packet.  There 
will  be  music  for  dancing  and  refresh- 
ments can  be  had  at  a  nominal  cost.  The 
party  will  run  until  midnight. 

On  Wed.,  Aug.  23,  convention  busi- 
ness will  be  broken  down  into  two  ses- 
sions starting  at  9:00  a.m.,  pausing 
around  noon  for  lunch,  and  returning  to 
business  around  1:30  p.m.,  for  a  few 
more  hours  of  convention  action. 

On  Thurs.,  Aug.  24,  in  addition  to 
regular  activities,  delegates  will  vote  for 
their  new  national  commander  and  other 
national  officers,  this  being  the  last  order 
of  convention  business  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Going  back  in  time  to  Aug.  18,  here 
is  a  brief  rundown  of  how  the  convention 
period  is  presently  planned. 

Friday,  Aug.  18:  Meetings  of  Stand- 
ing Commissions  and  Committees,  all  in 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  with  the  excep- 


tion of  the  Contests  Supervisory  Com- 
mittee which  will  hold  meetings  at  the 
Executive  House  Hotel  but  have  its 
headquarters  at  the  Legion  Convention 
Corp.  Office,  Rm.  418,  343  S.  Dearborn 
St.  The  work  of  screening  committees 
will  naturally  precede  the  full  commit- 
tee calendar. 

Saturday,  Aug.  19:  Standing  Com- 
missions and  Committees  meetings  con- 
tinue. Contest  preliminaries  begin  (see 
elsewhere  this  section  for  schedule).  Sons 
of  The  American  Legion  hold  their  First 
Annual  Nat'l  Convention. 

Sunday,  Aug.  20:  Convention  Com- 
mission and  Committee  meetings  begin. 
S.A.L.  convention  continues.  Contest 
preliminaries  continue.  Patriotic  and 
Memorial  Service  takes  place  at  Conrad 
Hilton  at  1:00  p.m.,  followed  by  pre- 
Convention  meeting  at  3:00  p.m.,  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  Drum  & 
Bugle  Corps  Finals  and  Parade  of  Cham- 
pions at  Soldier  Field  beginning  at  7:00 
p.m.  Tickets  now  available  on  the  con- 
cert side  in  Reserved  Section  for  $3.00 
each.  General  Admission  seats  are 
priced  at  $2.00  each.  Prior  to  Aug.  1, 
all  tickets  will  be  sold  for  fifty  cents 
under  the  above  prices.  After  Aug.  1, 
each  registration  packet  will  contain  a 
fifty  cent  discount  coupon  good  for  only 


one  ticket  per  registrant.  To  order,  make 
checks  payable  to:  The  American  Legion 
Convention  Corp.,  Rm.  418,  343  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  60604.  While 
the  judges  are  totaling  up  the  contest 
scores,  the  26th  Annual  Drawing  for  the 
four  Ford  automobiles  will  take  place. 
These  cars  are  donated  by  the  Seagram 
Posts  of  the  Legion,  (#807  111.. 
#658,  Calif.,  and  1283,  N.Y.)  along  with 
$250  which  goes  to  the  post  of  each 
winner.  No  need  to  be  present  to  win. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  on  page  25  and  send 
it  in  to  get  your  chance  at  winning  one 
of  these  cars. 

Monday,  Aug.  21:  Convention  Com- 
mission and  Committee  meetings  con- 
tinue. National  Convention  Parade  steps 
off  at  10:00  a.m.,  from  Wacker  Drive  at 
Michigan  Ave.,  goes  south  on  Michigan 
(see  map  this  page)  to  Balbo  Ave.  The 
Official  Reviewing  Stand  will  be  on  the 
Grant  Park  side  of  Michigan  where  it 
crosses  Congress  Parkway.  The  Na- 
tional Commander's  Banquet  will  begin 
at  7:30  p.m.,  at  the  International  Ball- 
room of  the  Conrad  Hilton. 

Other  convention  notes: 
•  The  American  Legion  Press  Ass'n  will 
hold  its  annual  Awards  Banquet  and 
annual  business  meeting  and  election  in 
the  Pick-Congress  Hotel  on  Aug.  19-20. 
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Map  shows  downtown  Chicago  with  parade  route  and  major  reference  points. 
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NEWS 


•  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  will 
hold  its  convention  sessions  at  its  Head- 
quarters Hotel,  the  Palmer  House.  The 
Auxiliary's  States  Dinner  will  also  be 
held  at  Palmer  House,  Aug.  23. 

•  The  Legion's  National  Headquarters 
Office  will  be  in  the  Continental  Room  of 
the  Conrad  Hilton  from  Aug.  14-24. 

Convention  Contest  Schedule 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  sites,  dates  and 
times  of  competitions  and  other  Legion 
sponsored  events  which  will  take  place 
at  the  1972  National  Convention. 

Saturday,  Aug.  19 

•  Junior  Color  Guard  Contest.  8:00 
a.m..  Wells  Field,  behind  McGaw  Hall, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

•  Junior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Pre- 
liminaries. 8:00  a.m.,  Dyche  Stadium, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

•  Junior  Band  Contest.  9:00  a.m., 
Cahn  Auditorium,  Scott  Hall,  North- 
western University,  Evanston. 

•  Senior  Band  Contest.  Follows  Junior 
Band  Contest  at  same  place. 

Sunday,  Aug.  20 

•  Junior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Pre- 
liminaries. 8:00  a.m.,  Dyche  Stadium, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

•  Senior  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Pre- 
liminaries. Follows  Junior  preliminaries 
at  same  place. 

•  Senior  Color  Guard  Contest.  9:00 
a.m..  Wells  Field,  behind  McGaw  Hall, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

•  Firing  Squad  Contest.  Follows  Sen- 
ior Color  Guard  Contest  at  same  place. 

•  Junior  &  Senior  Drill  Team  Con- 
tests. Follows  Firing  Squad  Contest  at 
same  place. 

•  Motorcycle  Drill  Team  Contests. 
9:00  a.m..  South  Parking  Lot,  Soldier 
Field. 

•  Chorus  &  Quartet  Contest.  9:00 
a.m.,  Cahn  Auditorium,  Scott  Hall, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

•  National  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps 
Championship  Finals.  7:00  p.m..  Soldier 
Field. 

Jobs  For  Veterans 

Here  are  the  latest  items  reported  to 
News  of  the  Legion  on  the  Jobs  For  Vet- 
erans scene. 

•  In  Illinois,  Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie 
announced  plans  for  an  extensive  state 
effort  to  help  Vietnam  era  veterans  ob- 
tain jobs  and  training.  Among  actions 
taken  the  Governor  (1)  created  a  Viet- 
nam Veteran  Advisory  Council  com- 
posed of  young  ex-servicemen  who  will 
advise  the  state  on  the  special  problems 
facing  today's  veterans  (2)  announced  an 
expanded  outreach  program  on  the 
campuses  of  community  colleges  and  in 
urban  areas  that  will  employ  Vietnam 
era  veterans  as  outreach  workers  to  seek 


returning  veterans  and  offer  assistance 
(3)  proposed  to  eliminate  the  June  dead- 
line for  veterans  applying  for  state  aid 
and  extend  to  eight  years  the  period  in 
which  state  scholarships  may  be  claimed, 
and  (4)  issued  a  call  for  continued  high 
level  of  veteran  hiring  through  funds 
Illinois  receives  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

•  In  Washington,  more  than  150  busi- 
ness firms  and  over  2,000  veterans  par- 
ticipated in  a  Veterans  Job  Opportunity 
Fair  on  April  4-5  at  the  Seattle  Center. 
Out  of  5,130  interviews,  some  1,000 
veterans  were  scheduled  by  employers 
for  further  in-plant  interviews  and  test- 
ing. The  Fair  was  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  The 
American  Legion  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Another  Job  Fair  took  place  at  Ft. 
Lewis,  Wash.,  April  26-27.  Nearly  150 
employers  participated  and  47  other  par- 
ticipants were  on  hand  representing 
schools,  labor  unions  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations, among  them  The  American 
Legion. 

•  In  Arkansas,  89  veterans  were  hired 
on  the  spot  at  a  Job  Fair  in  Little  Rock 
sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  Legion  and 
the  State  Employment  Security  Divi- 
sion. Another  265  vets  have  good  job 
prospects  with  their  applications  pend- 
ing further  processing.  Nearly  1,200 
vets  showed  up  for  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  139  businesses. 


•  In  New  Jersey,  a  Job-Opportunities 
Fair  held  at  Mt.  Holly  on  April  15  was 
considered  a  huge  success  by  the  Legion, 
the  30  employers  involved  and  others. 
Over  700  applicants  showed  up  for  job 
interviews,  counseling  and  other  bene- 
fits. Also  in  New  Jersey,  a  husband  and 
wife  team  at  Matawan  Post  176  report 
that  they  operate  a  24-hour-a-day  record- 
ing telephone  service  to  help  veterans. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  Needham  (he's  the 
Post  Service  Officer  and  she's  the  Auxili- 
ary President)  note  that  since  February 
more  than  2,000  veterans  have  called  for 
help.  Up  to  presstime  about  14  veterans 


had  been  placed  in  jobs  and  many  other 
referrals  had  been  made  to  some  28  em- 
ployers. Six  veterans  involved  in  drug 
abuse  sought  help  and  were  hospitalized 
and  14  veterans  decided  to  take  further 
education  under  the  G.I.  Bill  as  a  result 
of  the  Needham's  help  line. 

•  In  Texas,  The  American  Legion,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
the  Dallas  Mayor's  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran's Opportunity  combined  to  run  a 
huge  job-seeking  effort  for  Texas  vet- 
erans. A  series  of  events  culminated  in 
a  Veterans  Career  Fair  on  May  10-11  at 
the  Automobile  Building  in  Fair  Park 
where  over  1,200  veterans  registered  for 
employment  with  about  130  employers. 
Latest  reports  indicated  150  were  hired 
on  the  spot  and  6-700  additional  will 
probably  be  hired  after  further  proces- 
sing. There  were  39  representatives  of 
the  fields  of  education  and  services  also 
on  hand.  The  fair  had  good  television, 
radio  and  news  coverage.  One  young 
veteran  even  won  a  $1,000  scholarship 
from  a  sales  training  organization. 

•  In  Washington.  Secretary  of  Labor 
J.  D.  Hodgson  announced  that  the  Labor 
Department  has  begun  to  give  disabled 
veterans  priority  over  all  veterans  for 
jobs  and  job  training.  He  also  announced 
that  the  federal  government  would  (1) 
provide  job  training  to  develop  skills  in 
occupations  available  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, (2)  continue  to  augment  the  num- 


ber of  job  training  and  educational  op- 
portunities for  returning  veterans  with 
appropriate  emphasis  on  college,  tech- 
nical and  high  school  education,  (3)  as- 
sure the  listing  of  job  openings  with  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  by  all  agencies 
and  contractors  funded  by  the  federal 
government.  (4)  increase  the  number  of 
appropriate  job  openings  for  Vietnam 
era  vets  and  the  placement  of  vets  in 
these  jobs,  and  (5)  provide  special  Labor 
Dept/VA  services  to  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans who  have  been  drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  three  or  more 
months. 


PHOTO  EY  EVERETT  ERUsT,  N.  D.  AIR  NAT'L  GUARD 


Photo  shows  Veterans  Job  Fair  at  Fraser  Memorial  Armory,  Fargo,  N.D.,  on  April 
21  sponsored  by  the  Fargo  and  Moorhead,  Minn.  Legion  posts.  About  75  veterans 
got  jobs  out  of  the  464  who  participated  and  were  interviewed  by  47  employers. 
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BRIEFLY  NOTED 


Ceremony  at  USS  Olympia,  Philadelphia 

The  officers'  wardroom  of  the  USS 
Olympia,  now  a  naval  shrine  and  based 
in  Philadelphia,  was  dedicated  in  memory 
of  the  late  Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll,  a 
Legion  Founder,  a  Past  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr, 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman, 
and  a  Past  Chmn  of  the  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion Committee.  The  wardroom  was 
refurbished  by  the  Philadelphia  Legion 
County  CounciL  Principal  speaker  was 
Administrative  Judge  D.  Donald  Jamie- 
son  of  the  city's  Common  Pleas  Courts. 
Judge  Carroll  was  his  predecessor, 
Judge  Carroll's  widow  unveiled  a  plaque 
and  presented  an  oil  painting  of  the  jurist. 
Also  participating  were  County  Cmdr 
Joseph  Mock,  Jr.,  and  Past  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committeeman  Harry  K.  Stinger 
(in  photo  talking  with  Mrs.  Carroll), 
General  Chmn  and  MC  of  the  event. 
■ 

The  newly  formed  Dep't  of  Maine  Past 
Commanders  Club  awarded  its  first 
James  V.  Day  Scholarship,  a  $300  award 
to  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  a  Maine  Legion- 
naire who  wishes  to  further  his  education 
beyond  high  school.  The  first  recipient 
is  Lorraine  Parent,  of  Van  Buren,  who 
has  been  accepted  at  Univ.  of  Maine. 
■ 

Over  1 ,400  persons  took  part  in  a  Walk- 
A-Thon  for  the  Tri-County,  Pa.  (Greater 
Harrisburg  Area),  Chapter  of  the  March 
of  Dimes.  Pledges  of  over  $31,000  were 
secured.  Each  walker  obtained  sponsors 
who  pledged  a  certain  amount  per  mile 
walked.  The  project  was  planned  and 
executed  by  Dep't  Adjutant  Edward 
Hoak. 

■ 

Thirty-six  color  TV  sets  have  been  sup- 
plied to  patients'  recreation  rooms  at 
Lyons  VA  Hospital  and  the  Vineland 
Soldiers  Home  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Dep't  of  New  Jersey  Master-At-Arms, 
John  Pisarcik,  a  Boonton  real  estate 
broker.  His  goal  is  50  sets  and  will  in- 
volve a  total  outlay  of  $17,631. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Kake  Post  32,  Kake,  Alaska;  Mapp- 
Taylor-Waytt  Post  593,  Madison,  Ga.; 
Lt.  Nick  Lia  Post  1875,  Staten  Island, 


N.Y.;  and  Marvin  L.  White  Post  243, 
Fairlie,  Tex. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

In  New  York,  N.Y.,  four  Commodore 
Hotel  telephone  operators  who,  during 
a  multiple  alarm  fire,  remained  at  the 
switchboard  to  warn  occupants  were 
honored  by  Commodore  Post  1497, 
Bronx,  N.Y.  Among  the  awards  were 
citizens  valor  medals  presented  by  Capt. 
Ray  Gimmler,  in  white  cap  in  photo, 
president  of  the  Uniformed  Fire  Officers 
Assoc.,  to  (1.  to  rt.)  Mary  Spezzacatena, 
Pauline  Moravansky  (accepting  for  Edna 
Cibulay,  who  was  ill),  Yolanda  Tedesco, 
and  Paula  Angus. 


Firefighters,  switchboard  style 
■ 

Post  1276,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  through  its 
Bingo  Committee,  donated  a  Ski-Dog 
snowmobile  to  the  New  York  State  Dep't 
of  Environmental  Control  and  Conser- 
vation. Past  Post  Cmdr  Tom  Dugan 
headed  the  Committee.  In  a  subsequent 
blizzard,  the  machine  did  valiant  rescue 
service  as  snowmobile  teams  worked  out 
of  Post  Hq  in  conjunction  with  Civil 
Defense  during  and  after  the  storm. 
Many  friends  of  the  post  donated  blank- 
ets and  mattresses,  while  the  Auxiliary 
supplied  first  aid  articles.  In  the  photo, 
standing,  Roy  Cooper  (left),  of  Cooper 
Marina,  Baldwinsville,  hands  paid  bill 
for  the  snowmobile  to  Past  Post  Cmdr 
Milton  Kellogg.  Seated  and  accepting  the 
snowmobile  is  Tom  Milbower,  Conser- 
vation Officer,  Dep't  of  EC&C. 


Post  1276,  N.Y.,  donates  a  snowmobile. 
■ 

Posts  1  and  28,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 

joined  with  the  Anchorage  Boys'  Club  in 
a  teenage  baseball  program.  Boys'  Club, 
which  has  run  the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
program  for  five  years,  agreed  to  operate 


Legion  baseball  in  Anchorage,  Alaska 

American  Legion  Baseball  and  reported 
an  increase  of  from  six  to  nine  teams  in 
the  Cook  Inlet  area.  Now,  boys  in  the 
community  of  125,000  people  have  a 
continuous  baseball  program  from  13 
through  18  years  of  age.  Over  500  boys 
on  35  teams  are  involved  in  a  schedule 
of  more  than  100  ballgames  that  started 
May  28,  or  shortly  after  the  snow  left 
the  ground.  The  photo  shows  the  Boys" 
Club-American  Legion  Baseball  Board: 
1.  to  rt.  are  J.  Chester  Gordon,  president; 
George  Petrovich,  Legion's  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committeeman;  Jim  Curley;  Lee 
Fisher;  John  Loveless,  v/p  and  sec'y 
of  the  Board;  and  Terry  Martin,  Exec. 
Director,  Anchorage  Boys'  Club. 
■ 

Maine's  first  all-Indian  Legion  post  is 
named  Sibayik  Memorial  Post,  a  name 
chosen  by  Tribal  Governor  Eugene 
Francis  and  his  Council  because  it  en- 
compasses all  members  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  tribal  group.  Governor  Francis 
is  commander  of  the  new  post,  which  is 
in  Perry.  Its  members  are  veterans  of 
WW2,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Dep't  Cmdr 
Clifford  Quinney  installed  the  post 
officers.  He  and  they  all  wore  tribal 
headdresses.  The  new  officers  performed 
an  authentic  war  dance. 

■ 

Pocket  size  Narcotics  Identification 
Guides  have  been  presented  by  Post  170, 
Tilden,  Neb.,  to  the  Elkhorn  Valley 
School  and  other  schools  in  Madison  and 
Antelope  Counties  and  to  all  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  two  counties. 
By  pulling  an  inner  slide,  anyone  can 
match  up  physical  symptoms,  what  to 
look  for,  and  dangers  with  various  seri- 
ous drugs  (heroin,  morphine,  marijuana, 
LSD,  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  etc.) 
and  glue  sniffing.  Slang  terms  in  general 
use — horse,  pot,  grass,  etc.,  are  also 
given.  In  addition,  seven  symptoms  com- 
mon to  all  narcotics  are  listed. 

■ 

Post  274,  Fort  Myers,  Fla,,  raised  about 
$2,700  at  a  steak  dinner  for  the  Fort 
Myers  Beach  Rescue  Squad,  which  had 
aided  one  of  the  post  members. 
■ 

Post  473,  Oxford  Junction,  Iowa,  con- 
tributed $1,000  toward  the  purchase  of 
an  ambulance  for  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Dep't. 

■ 

Stanislas  Szewalski,  chairman  of  the 
Liaison  Committee,  Dep't  of  France  (left 
in  photo),  is  presented  with  the  Inter- 
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NEWS  

national  Amity  Award  by  Nat'I  Execu- 
tive Committeeman  James  Zulick  at 
Dep't  HQ.  Paris.  Said  Zulick,  represent- 
ing Dep't  Cmdr  Jerome  Guilds.  "We 


For  making  friends  in  France:  an  award 

owe  our  great  number  of  foreign  friends 
to  the  work  of  men  like  you.  You  have 
been  greatly  responsible  for  our  fine  rela- 
tions with  the  French  officials  and  peo- 
ple." 

■ 

Union  City,  N.J.,  Post  46  is  providing 
a  cultural  program  for  veterans  at  The 
Old  Soldiers  Home,  Washington,  D.C., 
which  will  consist  of  a  two-hour  concert 
by  the  Hudson  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Daniel  LoRusso, 
conductor.  The  entire  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  post.  Post  Cmdr  Joseph  Brown 
and  Past  Cmdr  Frank  Bennett  will  ac- 
company the  entourage  to  Washington. 
■ 

Post  366,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  donated 
over  $1,700  worth  of  radio  broadcasting 
equipment  to  the  new  Eisenhower  Col- 
lege campus  radio  station,  WIKE. 
■ 

Post  51,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  sponsored  the 
39th  Annual  Americanism  Day  Parade 
on  May  1,  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Legion  home. 

■ 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  Post  1011, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  a  check  for  $3,000  was 
presented  by  Past  Cmdrs  Matt  Good- 
stein  and  Gerald  Cohen  (left  in  photo) 
to  John  Sheehan  (center).  Director, 
New  York  VA  Hospital.  The  gift  will 
make  hospital  lounges  more  comfortable 
for  hospitalized  veterans.  A  check  for 
$200  went  to  Dr.  R.  K.  Laubhan  (sec- 


Post  1011,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  heroism  award 


ond  from  right),  chief  of  staff,  Ryerson 
St.  VA  Clinic,  Brooklyn,  for  the  indigent 
fund.  Dr.  Milton  Ginsberg  (right),  Di- 
rector Brooklyn  VA  Hospital,  receives 
a  check  for  $5,000  which  will  purchase 
special  equipment. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 
Donald  J.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  Internal  Affairs  Commission, 
admitted  to  Carson  City  Hospital,  Car- 
son City,  Mich.,  April  20,  with  an  ap- 
parent heart  condition.  At  latest  report 
he  was  resting  well  and  was  expected  to 
leave  the  intensive  care  unit  soon. 
■ 

Jerome  Irwin,  of  Springfield,  111.,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Legion's  Nat'I  Ameri- 
canism Commission,  who  underwent 
open  heart  surgery  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital late  in  April. 

■ 

John  M.  Carey,  of  Grand  Blanc,  Mich., 
a  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'I  Public 
Relations  Commission,  elected  chairman 
pro  tem  of  the  Michigan  Veterans 
Facility's  Board  of  Managers. 

■ 

Daniel  E.  Drew,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Nat'I  Executive  Committeeman,  given 
the  Air  Force's  ROTC  Outstanding 
Service  Award  for  his  "wholehearted 
support  of  Air  Force  ROTC  at  the  Univ. 
of  Pittsburgh."  Through  personal  visits 
and  an  extensive  campaign  with  news 
media  he  rallied  support  successfully  to 
the  continuance  of  Air  Force  ROTC  at 
the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh. 

■ 

Morris  (Bob)  Nooner,  Jr.,  of  Plymouth, 
III.,  selected  to  head  a  new  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration office  for  administering  GI 
Education.  VA  chief  Donald  E.  John- 
son said  that  the  Compensation,  Pen- 
sion and  Education  Service  will  be  di- 
vided so  that  the  Education  Service  will 
become  a  separate  activity,  to  be  known 
as  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice. Nooner  has  served  as  one  of  three 
members  of  the  Illinois  Veterans  Com- 
mission. He  is  the  Legion's  Nat'I 
Cmdr's  Representative  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Children  and  Youth,  and  a  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr. 

■ 

Charles  C.  Morgan,  of  Newman,  Ga., 
inducted  into  the  Mercer  Univ.  Hall  of 
Fame.  He  was  a  baseball  and  basketball 
star  in  college  and  a  standout  profes- 
sional in  baseball,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'I  Boys'  States  Commit- 
tee in  1950-51 .  Jimmy  Jones,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  a  former  sports  editor  and  now  an 
author,  was  given  a  special  "M."  He 
was  identified  with  the  Nat'I  Public 
Relations  Div.,  New  York  Office,  in  the 
early  1950s. 

■ 

James  G.  Stahlman,  USNR  (Ret), 
president    and    publisher,  Nashville, 


Tenn.,  Banner,  honored  with  two  awards 
for  his  support  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Vanderbilt  ROTC  unit.  (Mr.  Stahlman, 
at  the  ceremonies,  presented  Legion 
awards  to  the  junior  and  senior  students 
deserving  recognition  for  military  excel- 
lence and  academic  accomplishments.) 
Stahlman  received  the  Legion's  4th 
Estate  Award  at  the  1970  Nat'I  Conven- 
tion in  Portland,  Ore. 

■ 

Attorney  Warren  H.  Atherton,  of  Stock- 
ton, Calif.,  Past  Nat'I  Cmdr  of  The 
American  Legion  (1943-44),  received  the 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  at  the 
Univ.  of  the  Pacific.  Atherton.  who  in 
1943-44  led  the  GI  Bill  fight  to  final 
victory,  received  the  degree  from  UOP 
President  Stanley  McCaffrey  for  his 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  understanding,  and  for  service  to 
his  fellow  man  and  community  for  more 
more  than  50  years. 


Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  James  Hugh  O'Neill,  80, 

Brig.  Gen.  USA  (Ret.),  in  Pueblo,  Col.; 
a  member  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Post  7,  he 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
1952,  the  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of 
Chaplains.  He  served  with  General  Pat- 
ton  throughout  the  European  Campaign 
and  wrote  the  much  discussed  Patton 
prayer  for  clear  weather  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 

■ 

N.  Curtis  Cation,  of  Peoria,  III.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1941-42). 

■ 

Herbert  L.  Andrews,of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
a  vice  chairman  of  the  Legion's  Nat'I 
Security  Council. 

■ 

Judge  Earl  L.  Meyer,  81,  in  Arizona, 
buried  in  Alliance,  Neb.;  he  was  the 
1926-27  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Nebraska. 
■ 

L.  A.  Williams,  of  Edmonds,  Wash.,  a 
WWl  veteran.  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1944- 
45),  the  Legion's  Nat'I  Child  Welfare 
Chmn  in  1941-42,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'I  Legislative  Commission 
from  1954  until  his  death. 

■ 

Thomas  W.  Byers,  of  Thomaston,  Conn., 
Area  A  vice  chairman  for  the  Legion's 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee. 

■ 

Hubert  E.  Olive,  76,  of  Lexington,  N.C., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1934-35). 

■ 

Tulio  N.  Zeno,  68,  of  Puerto  Rico.  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1949-50). 

■ 

James  F.  Kerr,  57,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Past  Nat'I  Executive  Committeeman 
(1964-66). 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Post  385,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich.,  took 
into  its  membership  a  husband  and  wife 
team  of  Viet  Vets:  Bruce  Bossen,  Navy, 
and  wife  Louise,  Marine  Corps.  Eugene 
Heugel,  Dep't  Cmdr,  conducts  ceremony. 


Frank  E.  Morse,  82,  of  Manicato,  Minn., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1938-39). 

■ 

James  F.  Kerr,  57,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1964-66). 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

T'elow  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

N.  L.  Cook,  Lee  Gardner,  Charles  E.  Nichols, 
Henry  I.  Rich  and  William  T.  Shannon  (all  1970) 
Post  171,  Lincoln.  Ark. 

Robert  H.  Grindrod  (1972)  Post  11.  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Raymond  L.  Watts  (1972)  Post  308,  West 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Gernon,  Joseph  C.  Giblin,  Carl  A. 
Hurst,  Ralph  Kelley  and  Fred  W.  Klopfenstine 
(all  1971)  Post  24,  Champaign,  111. 

Gene  McCornock  and  Basil  Orris  (1972)  Post 
197.  Pecatonica,  111. 

Cecil  Hunt,  Charles  Kuhlman.  Marion  Mace, 
Jack  McDonald  and  Martin  Schultz  (all  19721 
Post  .59.3.  Lacon,  111. 

Emmett  White  (1971)  and  Chauncey  Francis 
(19721  Post  78,  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

Joseph  L.  Terrio  (1970)  and  Joseph  A.  Umbro 
(1971)  Post  97,  Rowland,  Me. 

Albert  Serowiec  (1971)  Post  39,  Bel  Air.  Md. 

Charles  A.  St.  Clair  Jr.  (1972)  Post  40,  Glen 
Burnie.  Md. 

Albert  Fazenbaker,  David  Densmore,  Howard 
Blackburn,  Walter  GrandstafC  and  Robert  Gar- 
rett I  all  1967)  Post  155,  Westernport,  Md. 

William  B.  Macgregor,  Carmen  Mafusie, 
William  M.  Byan,  Frank  Taylor  and  George 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  April  30,  1972 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-April  30,  1972  $  676,867 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   12,453,652 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   114,800 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1972   2,293 

New  Applications  rejected   887 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $40,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
(25  in  New  Jersey)  in  decreasing  steps  with  age 
to  termination  of  insurance  at  end  of  year  in 
which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Available  up  to 
four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  insur- 
ance approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten 
by  two  commercial  life  insurance  companies, 
the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California 
and  United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  managed  by  trustees  operating  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Admin- 
istered by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 


Crowell  (all  1972)  Post  110,  Medfield,  Mass. 

Thomas  McGrath,  Alfred  A.  Quinty,  Sr., 
Philip  P.  Ross,  Chester  Smith  (all  1968)  Post 
183,  Shirley,  Mass. 

Herbert  E.  Johnson  (1971)  Post  37,  St.  Peter. 
Minn. 

B.  A.  Qualy  (1964),  P.  W.  Steffen  (1966),  Herb 
Noel  (1967),  Jacob  J.  Ahlfs  and  Earl  Wagner 
(both  1972)  Post  191,  Caledonia,  Minn. 

Fred  O.  Anderson  (1971)  and  Lee  E.  Sanford 
(1972)  Post  216,  Princeton,  Minn. 

Theodore  B.  Haynes,  Rev.  William  H.  Cochrell 
and  George  W.  Warrick  (all  1972)  Post  77,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

William  R.  Faszold  (1972)  Post  320,  Pacific, 
Mo. 

James  F.  Berkley  (1969),  John  F.  Supper 
(1970),  Charles  P.  Leiendecker,  Edward  P.  Faltyn 
and  Chester  J.  Domagalski  (all  1971)  Post  422, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Allan  E.  Drew  (1972),  George  D.  Eaton  (1967). 
Andrew  J.  Foss  (1971)  and  Robert  C.  Hoage 
(1969)  Post  60,  Farmington,  N.H. 

Bruce  W.  Evans  (approx.  1960)  and  Warren 
W.  Halsey  (1971)  Post  228,  Springfield,  N.J. 

Carol  H.  Williams  (1971)  and  Casimir  B. 
Kubilewicz  (1972)  Post  458.  Trenton,  N.J. 

John  Agoglia,  Alfred  Lavvson  and  William 
Rescigno  (all  1972)  Post  51,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Richard  A.  Clark  (1972)  Post  70.  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

Charles  K.  Janner,  Francis  J.  Dean  and  C. 
Allerton  Morey  (no  dates)  Post  260.  Millbrook, 
N.Y. 

George  C.  Lang,  Allen  S.  Carpenter  and  Arthur 
Rutz  (all  1972)  Post  421,  Hicksville,  N.Y. 

Peter  G.  Kikunas  (1971)  Post  459.  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Gordon  Critoph,  Maxwell  Eaton,  W.  Kenneth 
Eaton,  Earnest  Frey  and  Frank  G.  Gregory  (all 

1971)  Post  527,  Hamburg,  N.Y. 

Jacob  Hill  (1972)  Post  794,  Nanuet,  N.Y. 

Henry  Bonis  (1971)  Post  1049,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arthur  L.  Johnson,  Joseph  Kussey,  Louis  D. 
Lamont,  Holger  Larson  and  Vernon  L.  Mc- 
Cutchen,  Post  3.  Dickinson,  No.  Dak. 

Carl  B.  Dyste,  Edwin  N.  Gullerud,  Alfred 
Haagenstad  and  Louis  C.  Mellum  (all  1971) 
Post  123,  Maddock,  No.  Dak. 

Charley  Fox,  Charley  Grady,  Sr.  and  Martin 
Levings  (all  1972)  Post  300,  New  Town,  No.  Dak. 

Emerson  M.  Shaeffer,  Clarence  B.  Tener, 
Harold  F.  Thayer,  Charles  A.  Turner  and  Jonas 
Vandermark  (all  1970)  Post  11,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

John  H.  Lawson  (1972)  Post  430,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Henry  W.  Schroeder  (1972)  Post  122,  Canby, 
Ore. 

Herman  J.  Vollmer  (1971),  John  E.  Mullin, 
Hugh  W.  L.  Reber,  Harold  F.  Schaffner  and 
Albert  C.  Scott  (all  1972)  Post  286,  Cressona,  Pa. 

Frank  J.  Zeranski  (1972)  Post  579,  Moscow, 
Pa. 

Paquito  Regalado  and  Andres  Gabriel  ( both 

1972)  and  Jack  E.  Rau  (1966)  Post  4,  Luzon,  P.I. 
H.   H.  Head,   L.   R.   "Jerry"   Hobart,  Nick 

Koppert,  Arthur  Madsen  and  Walter  Z.  Man- 
warring  (all  1971)  Post  7,  Huron,  So.  Dak. 

W.  R.  Vickery  and  William  D.  Marchbanks 
(both  1972)  Post  569,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


USS  Tampa  Coast  Guard  Post  719,  Gov- 
ernors Island,  N.Y.,  named  for  the  cutter 
Tampa,  lost  in  WWl  with  the  loss  of  all 
hands,  presented  this  bronze  plaque  to 
Tampa  Memorial  Rm.  in  Officers  Club  at 
USCG  Base.  The  Tampa  was  sunk  in  1918. 


Edmund  P.  Lawlor  (1971)  Post  37,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 

James  E.  Mills  and  Carl  C.  Wilson  H  (both 
1972)  Post  34,  Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

James  C.  Ayres  (1972)  Post  134,  Dillwyn, 
Va.  23936. 

Burke  D.  Heaton  (1972)  Post  76,  Arlington, 
Wash. 

Charles  W.  Long,  Martin  M.  Mansperger,  Sr.. 
Grover  A.  Poland  and  Thomas  M.  Timbrook 

(all  1969)  Post  91,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Clarence  O.  Hoff  (1972)  Post  138.  Viroqua, 
Wis. 

Otto  Wilke  and  Walter  H.  Wulk  (both  1972) 
Post  198,  Marion,  Wis. 

Einar  Snuggerud  (1972)  Post  284,  Holmen. 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars  write  person  whose  address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form.  American  Legion  Magazine. 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Cav  Div — (Aug.)  Information  Office,  1st 
Cavalry  Div.,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  76545 

2nd  Div  (WWl,  WW2,  Korea,  Vietnam  and  All 
Other  Vietnam  Veterans — (July)  Anthony 
Luongo,  121-38  238th  St..  Laurelton,  N.Y.  11422 

5th  Arm'd  Div  (Midwest,  WW2)— (Sept.)  Ted 
Celmer,  Ravenna,  Neb.  68869 

5th  Div— (Sept.)  Aubrey  Prewitt.  Rt.  3.  Cedar- 
town,  Ga.  30125 

5th  Eng  Reg't,  5th  Eng  Combat  Bn  (WW2)— 
(Aug.)  Warren  Harding,  1129  Brooke  Blvd., 
Reading,  Pa.  19607 

7th  Field  Art'y— (Sept.)  Eugene  Boucher,  84  N. 
St.,  Winooski,  Vt.  05404 

8th  Cav  Recon  Tp— (Aug.)  R.  E.  Harbold.  Box 
#102,  Franklintown,  Pa.  17323 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of 
American  Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

12th  Air  Support  Cmd  (Sanford,  Mannheim 
Area,  Germany  Nov.  1945) — Need  informa- 
tion from  1st  Sgt  Collins,  T/Sgt  Daniels  or 
any  comrade  present  when  Jack  E.  Kelly  was 
thrown  out  of  the  back  of  a  truck  and  landed 
on  his  neck.  Write  "CD129,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Naval  Air  Facility  (Naha,  Okinawa  late  1947 
or  early  1948) — Need  information  from  New- 
comb,  Rodgers,  Fieldhouse,  Lt  Jg  Powers  MC 
USNR.  Griffith  KMC,  BMl  Rollinson  and  any 
other  comrades  who  recall  that  George  Bur- 
ton Sands  fell  out  of  back  of  weapons  car- 
rier, was  taken  to  dispensary  and  had  stitches 
taken  in  forehead.  Write  "CD130,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Indiana  (At  sea  April  or  May  1943)— Need 
information  from  crewmen  and  membeis  of 
the  5th  Div.  on  the  USS  Indiana  who  recall 
the  occasion  when  all  nine  16-inch  guns  went 
off  at  the  same  time  and  damaged  Sidney  C. 
West's  hearing.  Write  "CD131,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

29th  Div.  175th  Anti-Tank  Co  (Newton  Abbott 
Army  Camp,  England:  Approx.  Oct.  1943) — 
Need  information  from  1st  Sgt  Growman. 
Sgts  Nest,  Miller,  Assadee,  Karnes,  Zeke.  Cp! 
Kelp,  Pvt  Baker  and  any  other  comrades  who 
recall  that  William  Nelson  Weckesser  fell  and 
sustained  injury  to  back  and  right  knee. 
Write  "CD132.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 
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lOth  Arm'd  Div— (Sept.)  James  Revell,  10433 

S.W.  99th  Ter.,  Miami,  Fla.  33156 
11th  Inf  Reg't— (Sept.)  John  Key,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box 

16084,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46216 
16th  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)  Lester  Bennett,  5820 

Recamper  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43613 
18th  CAC,  Fort  Stevens,  Ore.,  (WW2)— (Sept.) 

Chas.  Justus,  625  Yaronia  Dr.  N.,  Columbus, 

Ohio  43214 

18th  Eng  (WWl  Portland)— (Sept.)  Alan  Wil- 
liams, 1540  Avonrea  Rd.,  San  Marino,  Cal. 
91108 

20th  Coast  Art'y  (Fort  Crockett,  Texas)— (Aug.) 

Cecil  Frauel,  Rt  2,  Box  243,  Corydon,  Ind. 
29th  Div— (Sept.)  Clyde  Wilson,  32480  Wooddale 

Rd.  (RFD  4),  Lisbon,  Ohio  44432 
30th    MP    Platoon— (Sept.)    Lucius  Hamilton, 

2439  Bayland  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32218 
31st  Rwy  Eng  (AEF)— (Sept.)   K.  J.  Nelson, 

2521  3rd  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  59401 
35th    Div— (Sept.)    Ray    Vaughn,    Box  4022, 

Topeka,  Kansas  66604 
36th  Div— (Sept.)  Amil  Kohutek,  2404  Lincoln 

Cts.,  Irving,  Tex.  75061 
37th  Div— (Sept.)  Jack  Wander,  21  W.  Broad 

St.— Rm.  1101,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
38th  Inf,  Co  A  (ETO)— (Aug.)  Charles  Reber, 

236  N.  Franklin  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602 
39th  Combat  Eng  Gp— (Sept.)  Thomas  Sweares. 

122  Southlane  Dr.,  New  Whiteland,  Ind.  46184 
40th   Combat  Eng— (Sept.)    Mrs  Del  Byrnes, 

3073  Firestone  Dr.,  Sterling  Hts,  Mich.  48077 
40th  Div— (Sent.)  Ed  Lown,  305  Highland  Ave., 

Maybrook,  N.Y.  12543 
45th  Div— (Sept.)  Nafl  Sec'y,  45th  Div.,  2205 

N.  Central,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73105 
45th  Eng  Constr  Bn— (Sept.)  Lowell  Albright, 

Callao,  Mo.  63534 
51st  Pioneer  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Otto  Rauch, 

186  Adams  St.,  Delmar,  N.Y.  12054 
59th  Arm'd  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C— (Sept.)  Acie 

Loper.  19  Magnolia  Ave.,  Eustis,  Fla.  32726 
74th,  372nd— (Aug.)  Hiram  Adams,  6319  Mille- 

ville  Circle,  Sanborn,  N.Y.  14132 
100th  Div— (Sept.)  Leonard  Mcllvaine,  Chest- 
nut Ridge  Rd.,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  12801 
101st  MP  Bn— (Sept.)   John  Babian,   1117  N. 

Baldwin  Dr.,  N.  Massapequa,  N.Y.  11758 
103rd  Medical  Bn  &  Reg't— (Sept.)  Robert  Gold- 
smith,  37   Farmbrook   Dr.,   Levittown,  Pa. 
104th    Div— (Sept.)    Baptiste    Puissegur.  228 

Topaz  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
108th    Inf,    Hq.    Co    (WWl)— (Sept.)  Joseph 

Silbert,  1245  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14213 
109th  Eng,  Co  F— (Sept.)  I.  E.  Tilgner,  Lewel- 

len,  Neb.  69147 
110th  Inf,  Co  K  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Glancy  Smith, 

644  Huffman  St.,  Waynesburg,  Pa.  15370 
111th    Field   Art'y    Reg't,   2nd    Bn /176th  Bn 

(Richmond  Howitzers  WW2)— (July)  Herbert 

Lewis,  322  Marlin  Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  23223 
115th  Inf  Reg't,  Cannon  Co   (WW2)— (Sept.) 

Wayne  Rankin,  132  Old  Indiana  Rd.,  Homer 

City.  Pa.  15748 
123rd  Field  Art'y,  Bat  A  (WWl)— (Sept.)  John 

Brookens,  Owaneco,  111.  62555 
128th  Inf,  Co  A  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Henry  Buelow, 

331  Warren  Ave.,  Reedsburg,  Wis.  53959 
1.32nd  Gen  Hosp  ( WW2)— ( Sept. )  John  S^-hoeph, 

907  No.  18th  Ave.,  Melrose  Pk.,  111.  60160 
135th  Arm'd  Maint  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  135th 

Reunion  Committee,  P.O.  Box  18536,  Dallas, 

Tex.  75218 

139th  Inf,  Co  A  (WWl)— (Sept.)  John  Wade, 

1320  W.  First  St.,  Coffeyville,  Kan.  67337 
148th  Arm'd  Sig  Co— (Sept.)  George  L'Homme, 

565  Boswell  Ave.,  Norwich,  Conn.  06360 
198th  Coast  Art'y  Reg't— (Sept.)  Frank  Mathew- 

son,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  456.  New  Castle,  Del.  19720 
221st  Port  Co— (Sept.)  Robert  Bates,  226  Joline 

Ave.,  Long  Branch,  N.J.  07740 
252nd  Coast  Art'y,  530th  Field  Art'y— (Sept.) 

Roy  Davis,  1426  Lamplighter  Dr..  Longmont, 

Colo.  80501 

254th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Earle  Schwark, 
8222  Stratford  Dr.,  Parma,  Ohio  44129 


255th  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Marvin 
George.  4601  63rd  St.  Apt.  12.  San  Diego. 
Cal.  92115 

267th  QM  Baking  Co— (July)  Jack  Palmer, 
1968  Middle  Belleville  Rd.,  Mansfield.  Ohio 
44904 

273rd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Arthur 
Gurule,  2841  15th  St.,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302 

277th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)  Carman  Dawson, 
2404  E.  10th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.  46011 

305th  Ammo  Train  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Louis  Gold- 
berg, 1032  Parkview  Dr.,  New  Kensington.  Pa. 

306th  Field  Sig  Bn— (Sept.)  C.  E.  McKinney,  29 
Jewett  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.Y.  13045 

308th  Motor  Supply  Train  (Camp  Sherman, 
Ohio  WWl)— (Sept.)  August  Muenzer,  624 
Glington  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43610 

309th  Ammo  Train— (Sept.)  H.  E.  Stearley,  403 
N.  Meridian,  Brazil,  Ind.  47834 

309th  Eng  &  Aux  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Leonard 
Davis,  1456  E.  Loretta  Dr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46227 

311th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WWl)— (Aug.)  Phil 
Cusick,  1035  S.  Hanover  St.,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 
18634 

311th  Ord— (Sept.)  John  Scott,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box 

961,  Princeton,  W.  Va.  24740 
314th    Inf    (AEF)— (Sept.)    Irwin   Rentz,  117 

Reading  Blvd.,  Wyomissing,  Pa.  19610 
316th  Inf.— (Sept.)  Edwin  Cleeland,  6125  Mc- 

Callum  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144 
327th  Field  Art'y  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Chas.  Camp- 
bell, 407  S.  Cherokee,  Taylorville,  111.  62568 
329th  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)— (Sept.)  C.  E.  Pitsen- 

barger,  Box  86,  Versailles.  Ohio  45380 
339th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D— (Sept.)  Lena  Miller, 

727  E.  McLane,  Osceola,  Iowa  50213 
348th  Sta  Hosp  (WW2)— (Sept.)  MiltBloomquist, 

P.O.  Box  262,  Lansing,  Mich.  48902 
351st  Eng  GS  Reg't,  Hq  &  Serv  Co.— (Sept.) 

D.  K.  Johnson,  313  S.  26th  Ave.,  Bellwood, 

111.  60104 

351st  Inf,  Hq  Co  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Frank  Kirk- 
land,  503  N.  Thornton  St.,  Richmond,  Mo. 
352  Ord  Maint  Co  AA— (Aug.)  Donald  Raymond. 

2520  Hemmeter,  Saginaw,  Mich.  48603 
355th  Inf  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Clarence  Benjamin, 

706  8th  St..  Arapahoe,  Neb.  68922 
361st  Eng  SS  Reg't— (Sept.)    John  Zirafi,  92 

Morris  Ave.,  Girard.  Ohio  44420 
393rd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (Korean  War)— (Sept.)  La- 

Moine  Boggs.  Box  215,  Frankfort,  Ind.  46041 
406th  AAA  Gun  Bn  &  367th  Combat  Eng.— 

(Sept.)  Russell  Bevenley,  105  Viewmont  Ct.. 

Rt.  7.  Charlottesville.  Va.  22901 
447th  AAA  Aw  Bn— (Sept.)  Glenn  Hillis,  2016 

Vatican  Ln.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75224 
457th  AAA  Bat  B— (Sept.)  Verner  Macom,  3365 

Watkins  Lk.  Rd.,  Apt.  D-3,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

48054 

509th  Bomb  Wng— (July)   Lt  Col  Jim  Cook. 

1110  Offutt  Blvd.,  Bellevue,  Neb.  68005 
526th  Ord  HM  Tank  Co— (Sept.)  George  Hur- 

less,  RFD  #4,  Van  Wert,  Ohio  45891 
530th  Eng  Lt  Ponton  Co— (Sept.)  Bill  Black, 

957-E  Bourbonnais,  Kankakee,  111.  60901 
556th  Hvy  Ponton  Eng— (Sept.)  Clifford  Day, 

16762  Inkster  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48240 
591st  Eng,  Co  H — (Sept.)  James  Zingarelli,  54 

Vincent  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass.  01603 
591st  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  A— (Aug.)  Joseph 

Meola,  12  Meola  Rd.,  Congers,  N.Y.  10920 
605th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)  Theodore  Brush. 

Box  20,  Swartswood,  N.J.  07877 
609th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)   George  Funke, 

3260  Oakford  Rd.,  Trevose,  Pa.  19047 
689th  Ord  Ammo  Co— (Sept.)  Joseph  Marguglio, 

121  N.  Oak  Hill  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15238 
719th  Rwy  Oper  Bn — (Sept.)  Rodney  Runsteen. 

12620  W.  Dodge  Rd..  Omaha.  Neb.  68154 
726th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Aug.)  George  Myers,  Jr., 

Rt.  1,  Box  266,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  45601 
751st  Tank  Bn  M— (Sept.)  James  Peele,  Rt.  2, 

Box  360,  Hamlet,  N.C.  28345 
804th  Ord— (Sept.)  Ernest  Miller,  Rt.  1  Box  27, 

Vermillion,  So.  Dak.  57069 


Post  22,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  purchasetj  tliis 
Amigo  battery-driven  cart  for  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn Schomaker,  unable  to  walk  since  birth, 
shown  in  driver's  seat.  Cart  has  a  turn- 
able  seat  and  can  pass  very  easily  through 
store  aisles.  L.  to  rt.  are  VC  Gregg 
Stommel,  Jr.,  VC  Forrest  Johnson,  Sr., 
and    Post   22   Cmdr   Robert  Marsden. 


907th  QM  (Harlingen  AAF  Base,  Tex.)— (Sept.) 

Roy  Thomas,  202  Church  Dr.,  Pine  Bluflf,  Ark. 
3095th  QM  Refrig  Co  (Oahu  1945-46)— (Sept.) 

Michael   Campagna,   Jr.,   123   S.  Broadway 

(lOB),  Irvington,  N.Y.  10533 
3565th  Ord  MAM  Co— (Aug.)  Robert  Graham, 

RD  3,  Box  382,  Greensburg,  Pa.  15601 
3609th  Trucking  Co— (July)  Sam  Pentico,  831 

Washington  St.,  Bath.  Me.  04530 
American  Balloon  Corps  (WWl) — (Aug.)  Glen 

Johnson,  531  Belmonte  Pk.  N.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

45405 

Evac  Hosp  8  (WWl)— (Sept.)  William  Van  Ars- 
dale.  303  N.  Ave..  Greer.  So.  Car.  29651 

Los  Angeles  MP— (Sept.)  Tom  Gregory,  600  S. 
Krivanis.  Apt.  310,  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak. 
57104 

Military  Rwy  Serv— (Sept.)  R.  E.  Godley,  P.O. 

Box  1285,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  39180 
South  Dakota  WWl  Veterans  &  342nd  Mach 

Gun   Bn,    Cos   A   &    B— (Sept.)    Bill  Fix, 

Parkston.  So.  Dak.  57366 


NAVY 

18th  Seabees — (July)   James  Hosford,  Dallas 

Hway,  Waxahachie,  Tex.  75165 
20th  Seabees— (Sept.)  Lester  King,  2486  Novus 

St.,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33577 
35th  Seabees— (Sept.)  Phil  Silver,  924  Stratford 

Ct..  Westbury,  N'.Y.  11590 
41st  Special  Seabees  (15th  &  19th  Special,  1st 

Sections) — (Sept.)  Theodore  Lyse,  Box  101, 

Davenport.  Wash.  99122 
63rd  Seabees— (Sept.)  Oliver  Malott,  250  Wood- 
side  Dr.,  Batavia,  O. 
66th  &  1022nd  Seabees— (Sept.)  John  Chandler. 

McLemoresville,  Tenn.  38235 
LST  1005— (Sept.)  Ralph  Smith,  98  Levan  Dr., 

Painesville,  Ohio  44077 
PT  Boats  All  Hands— (Sept.)  J.  M.  Newberry, 

P.O.  Box  202,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101 
USS  Alcor  (AD34)— (Sept.)  George  Taylor,  1219 

Bell  Run  Rd.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  26554 
USS  Burke  (DE  215)— (Sept.)  J.  R.  Kennedy, 

71  So.  Village  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y. 

11570 

USS  Quincy  (CA71,  CA39)— (Sept.)  Joseph 
Sepe,  2395  1st  St.,  East  Meadow,  N.Y.  11554 

USS  Semmes  (AG24)— (Sept.)  Gordon  Dohng, 
Dolgeville,  N.Y.  13329 

AIR 

18th  Repair  Sqdn — (Sept.)  Charles  Niewahner, 
Main  &  Floral.  Elsmere.  Ky.  41018 

35th  &  801st  Aero  Sqdns— (Sept.)  Fred  Hess, 
415  7th  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84103 

374th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Conrad  Fri- 
day, 224  E.  Oak  Ave.,  Moorestown,  N.J.  08057 

463rd  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Bill  Scarrow, 
Box  6.  Goodland,  Kan.  67735 

485th  Bomb  Gp— (Aug.)  Earl  Bundy,  5773  Mid- 
dlefield  Dr.,  Columbus.  Ohio  43220 

1028th  Sig  Co  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Malcolm  Black. 
Sunny  Chat  Place,  Glasgow,  Ky.  42141 


An  $1,800  pledge  is  paid  to  Dorchester  (Md.)  General  Hospital  to  furnish  room  whose 
door  will  bear  a  plaque  reading:  "In  memory  of  the  deceased  members  of  Dorchester 
Post  91,  American  Legion."  L.  to  rt.:  G.  Robinson,  Fin.  Off.;  Post  Cmdr  T.  Bradley;  Dr.  W. 
Hastings  of  the  hospital  board;  R.  Mayer;  R.Tieder;  M.  Hubbard,  co-chmn,  Room  Comm; 
T.  Phillips,  hospital  board;  Administrator  D.  Fairfax;  and  co-chmn  N.  Barnes. 
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INCHING  TOWARD  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

 (Continued  from  page  22)  


for  1/ 100th  and  "deci"  for  1/lOth  sig- 
nify metric  fractions,  and  they  are  from 
the  Latin.  "Deca"  for  ten  times  and 
"hecto"  for  100  times  signify  metric 
multiples,  and  they  are  from  the  Greek. 

Hardly  any  of  these  prefixes  is  really 
strange  to  us.  We  use  "milli"  to  mean 
thousand  in  many  ways — in  fact,  a  mil- 
lion is  a  thousand  thousand  and  a  mill 
is  1/  1000th  of  a  dollar.  Cent  is  our  very 
own  as  1  /  100th  of  a  dollar. 

"Deci"  runs  through  our  language  as 
a  prefix  meaning  ten  and  most  often  a 
tenth.  To  decimate  is  to  reduce  some- 
thing by  a  tenth,  or  to  a  tenth  of  its  for- 
mer self.  The  latter  is  exactly  the  metric 
use.  The  Latin  deciinus  is  one-tenth. 
"Deca,"  meaning  "ten  times,"  is  no 
stranger.  A  decade  is  ten  years.  A  de- 
cathlon is  competition  in  ten  athletic 
events.  "Hecto"  for  100  is  fairly  rare  in 
English.  But  one  of  our  earliest  duplicat- 
ing machines  was  the  hectograph,  whose 
boast  was  that  it  could  make  100  copies. 
"Kilo"  for  1,000  times  is  also  fairly  rare, 
yet  we  have  the  kilocycle  for  1 ,000  cycles 
of  radio  frequency  and  the  kilowatt  for 
1 ,000  watts  of  electricity — both  of  which 
are  among  many  metric  measurements 
that  we  have  already  adopted. 

At  the  very  start,  France  tried  to 
interest  Britain  in  the  metric  system  to 


make  it  international.  But  the  British, 
who'd  been  fending  off  Napoleon  for 
years,  were  hardly  interested  in  embrac- 
ing anything  French.  And  our  trade  was 
so  tied  to  Great  Britain  that  we  did  not 
dare  adopt  the  system.  Lord  Ritchie- 
Calder — top  British  "changeover"  official 
— notes  that  in  the  1 960's  certain  British 
industrialists  used  the  same  argument 
against  going  metric — only  in  reverse: 
that  Britain  was  so  tied  to  the  United 
States  that  it  ought  not  to  change. 

Even  in  France,  when  the  metric  sys- 
tem was  first  made  legal,  the  populace 
didn't  exactly  jump  for  joy.  They  didn't 
Uke  the  names  of  the  metric  units.  If 
we  think  they  are  French  names  today, 
they  didn't  then.  They'd  always  bought 
many  things  by  the  livre  or  boisseau  (the 
pound  or  the  bushel,  more  or  less)  and 
they  wanted  it  to  stay  that  way. 

The  resistance  was  so  stubborn  that, 
by  1812,  the  French  Government  had 
to  re-legalize  the  old  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  metrics  had  been  rapidly 
coming  into  use  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, largely  because  of  Napoleon  and  his 
conquests.  Large  parts  of  Italy  (which 
wasn't  a  unified  country  at  that  time) 
went  metric  in  1803,  while  large  chunks 
of  Germany,  also  not  yet  a  country,  did 
the  same  in  1810.  Holland  adopted  the 


system  the  same  year.  Switzerland  did  it 
even  earlier — in  1801 — but  because  of 
its  scientists,  not  because  of  Napoleon. 

Despite  the  swing  to  metrics,  though, 
the  units  were  often  given  local  names. 
For  example,  in  Italy,  the  meter  became 
known  as  the  braccio,  its  closest  equiva- 
lent in  the  previous  Italian  customary 
system. 

Finally,  in  1837,  the  French  Govern- 
ment decided  they'd  had  enough  of  a 
two-headed  measuring  system  and  for- 
ever outlawed  their  customary  system, 
effective  as  of  Jan.  1,  1840.  And  that 
was  that. 

In  the  1860's,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  both  recognized  the  value  of  the 
metric  system,  making  it  a  legal — though 
not  compulsory — system  of  measure- 
ment. Later,  a  series  of  international 
conferences  in  Paris  got  the  metric  ball 
rolling  in  many  countries.  Among  other 
things,  the  conferences  produced  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  to  oversee  the  metric  system, 
to  keep  it  up  to  date,  to  make  it  even 
more  scientific.  That  bureau  has  been 
responsible  for  adopting  the  Celsius 
(formerly  known  as  centigrade)  temper- 
ature scale  and  for  fitting  the  ampere, 
volt  and  ohm  into  the  metric  system. 

You  can  expect  that  thousands  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  (as  well 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Benefits  &  Premiums 

Benefit  determined  by  age  at  death.  Maximum  coverage  under  this  Plan  Is  limited  to4  Units. 

Age  at  death 

4  Units 

3  Units 

2  Units 

1  Unit 

Through  age  29 

$40,000 

$30,000 

$20,000 

$10,000 

30-34 

32.000 

24,000 

16.000 

8,000 

35-44 

18,000 

13.500 

9,000 

4,500 

45-54 

8.800 

6,600 

4,400 

2,200 

55-59 

4,800 

3,600 

2,400 

1,200 

60-64 

3,200 

2,400 

1,600 

800 

65-69 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

500 

70-74' 

1.320 

990 

660 

330 

'Prorated  Premium 

$40 

$30 

$20 

$10 

OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE  PLAN 

As  a  Legion  Member  under  age  70,  you  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  this  valuable  life  insurance  protection — 
simply  fill  out  the  Enrollment  Card  and  mail  in  with 
your  check  for  the  amount  of  coverage  you  select. 
The  American  Legion  offers  the  insurance  through 
Occidental  Life  of  California.  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 


Insurance  terminates  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  coin- 
ciding with,  or  next  follow- 
ing, your  75th  birthday. 

*Ttie  prorated  premium 
indicated  provides  protec- 
tion through  December  31, 
1972  and  assumes  your 
completed  Enrollment  Card 
will  be  received  by  the 
Administrator  (and  ap- 
proved) during  July  with 
the  coverage  effective 
August  1,  1972.  Prorated 
premiums  for  applications 
received  in  August  will  be 
$8  per  Unit.  Full  premiums, 
payable  annually  each 
January  1,  are  $24  per  Unit. 


IMPORTANT:  If  you  live  In 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Puerto  Rico,  Texas  or 
Wisconsin,  do  not  use  this 
Card.  Instead,  write  for 
special  card.  Applications 
and  benefits  vary  slightly 
in  some  areas. 

MAIL  TO: 
AMERICAN 
LEGION  LIFE 
INSURANCE  PLAN, 
P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
60680 


I 


Full  Name   

Last 

Permanent  Residence 
Name  of  Beneficiary_ 
Membership  Card  No._ 


ENROLLMENT  CARD  FOR  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE 
INSURANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

 Birth  Date- 


First 


Middle 


Mo. 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Zip 


 Relationship. 

Example:  Print  "Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Year  Post  No  


State. 


I  apply  for  the  amount  of  insurance  indicated  below,  (check  appropriate  box  or  boxes), 

4  Units  3  Units  2  Units  1  Unit  Vz  Unit 

□  □  □  □  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
enrollment:  Answer  all  questions. 

1.  Present  occupation?  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □     □  No     If  No,  give  reason  


2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year? 
of  stay  and  cause- 


No  □     Yes  □     If  Yes,  give  date,  length 


3.  During  the  last  five  years,  have  you  ever  had  heart  disease,  circulatory  disease,  kidney  disease,  liver 
disease,  lung  disease,  diabetes,  or  cancer,  or  have  you  received  treatment  or  medication  for  high  blood 
pressure  or  alcoholism?    No  □     Yes  □    If  yes,  give  details  

I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  enrollment  card 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  enrollment  card  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it 
under  the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

Signature  of 

Dated  ,  19   Applicant  


GMA-300-19    12-71  (Univ.) 
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INCHING  TOWARD  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

 (Continued  from  page  35)  


as  TV  lectures)  will  try  to  teach  you  the 
metric  system  when  the  time  draws  near 
for  our  country  to  make  the  switch. 
Some  of  this  effort  will  probably  be 
aimed  at  getting  you  to  memorize  it. 

Well,  when  you  have  to  memorize  it, 
you  can  do  it  in  a  day,  by  yourself,  and 
digest  it  pretty  well  by  using  it  for  a 
week.  French  schoolchildren  learn  it 
about  that  fast  in  the  fourth  grade,  and 
below.  (When  we  make  the  change  it 
will  save  a  lot  of  school  time  that's  now 
spent  teaching  our  madcap  system.) 

As  many  readers  of  these  pages  know, 
it  is  a  lot  easier  to  change  from  habitual 
systems  than  it  seems  before  you  try. 
For  instance,  in  WW2,  many  of  the  men 
in  MacArthur's  command  went  to 
pounds  and  shillings  in  Australia,  then  to 
Dutch  guilders  in  western  New  Guinea, 
then  to  pesos  in  the  Philippines  and 
finally  to  yen  in  Japan.  In  practice,  it 
usually  took  about  a  morning  to  learn 
the  system  and  a  few  days  to  get  used  to 
it.  They  also  switched  to  driving  on  the 
left  in  Australia,  then  back  to  the  right 
in  the  Philippines,  and  again  it  took  a 
day  or  two  to  get  used  to  it.  A  sailor  in 
the  Pacific  in  1945  wrote  a  poem  that 
pretended  to  answer  his  children's  future 
queries  about  what  the  war  was  like. 

"I'll  tell  of  my  war  with  Japan  if 
you  say  so; 

Dollar  to  shilling  to  guilder  to  peso. 

Back  to  the  States  for  thirty  days, 
then. 

Dollar  to  peso,  peso  to  yen." 

Learning  the  metric  units  won't  really 
bother  us.  We  are  going  to  have  our 
troubles  relating  our  old  concepts  of 
weight,  volume  and  distance  to  the  new 
units.  A  French  child  doesn't  have  to 
do  this.  The  American  housewife  won't 
be  bothered  by  how  many  cubic  centi- 
meters in  a  liter  (1,000).  she'll  want  to 
know  how  many  liters  of  milk  she'll  have 
to  buy  if  she  normally  gets  three  quarts 
a  day.  As  I've  said,  three  liters  will  do. 
For  such  purposes  they  are  interchangea- 
ble with  quarts. 

The  kilogram  is  roughly  interchangea- 
ble with  two  pounds.  It  is  2.2  pounds. 
So  the  half  kilogram  (500  grams)  is  1.1 
pounds,  and  completely  interchangeable 
with  the  pound  for  all  approximating 
purposes  in  small  quantities.  If  you  usu- 
ally buy  two  pounds  of  steak  on  Wed- 
nesday, make  it  one  kilogram  and  you 
have  a  bite  or  two  extra.  (I  wonder  how 
come  the  British  never  thought  of  mea- 
suring food  by  the  bite.) 

For  small  quantities,  purchasers  of 
yard  goods  might  just  as  well  think  of 
the  same  amount  of  meters  as  yards. 
The  meter  is  about  3'/i  inches  longer 
than  the  yard.  This  difference  adds  up, 
though,  so  that  9  meters  of  yard  goods  is 
not  quite  6  inches  shy  of  10  yards.  Ten 
meters  is  almost  1  1  yards. 


I  don't  know  how  the  Europeans 
order  gasoline.  As  I've  said,  a  40  liter 
order  is  like  a  half  gallon  over  10  gallons. 
It  would  make  sense  for  us  to  order 
gasoline  by  the  decaliter  (10  liters), 
which  is  2.64  gallons.  Two  decaliters  will 
do  for  five  gallons  (5.28  gal.).  Four 
decaliters  will  do  for  10  gallons 
(10.56  gal.).  Six  decaliters  will  do  for 
15  gallons  (15.84  gal.). 

The  nastiest  relationship  which  we 
will  all  need  to  grasp  in  daily  use  is  the 
relationship  between  the  mile  and  the 


"Care  for  a  second  opinion,  honey?" 
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kilometer.  The  kilometer  ( 1,000  meters) 
is  the  nearest  metric  thing  to  the  mile, 
but  it's  closer  to  half  a  mile  without 
being  neatly  interchangeable  with  half  a 
mile. 

The  kilometer  is  so  far  short  of  a  mile 
that  in  footracing  they  call  1  V2  kilometers 
(1,500  meters)  the  "metric  mile."  And 
even  //  is  short  of  a  mile.  (In  fact,  a  mile 
is  1 ,609  meters — an  unseemly  figure 
which  everybody  is  guaranteed  to  forget. 
And  a  kilometer  is  .62  miles,  which  is 
almost  as  nasty.) 

However,  there  are  some  nice  round 
numbers  for  comparison  that  have  only 
slight  errors  and  are  useful  for  specific 
purposes.  For  instance,  300  miles  is  an 
easy  day's  drive  and  600  miles  is  a  hard 
day's  drive.  The  kilometer  approxima- 
tions are  even  neater  numbers,  for  500 
kilometers  is  310  miles  and  1,000  kilo- 
meters is  620  miles — each  just  enough 
over  our  300-  and  600-mile  figures  for 
an  easy  or  hard  day's  drive  to  get  us  to 
our  motel. 

If  I  know  people,  we  won't  memorize 
tables.  Each  of  us  will  latch  onto  one 


or  two  figures  to  remember  as  a  point  of 
reference — some  nice  round  numbers 
selected  from  various  nice  round  num- 
bers that  are  available,  with  only  a  small 
error  involved. 

Five  miles  is  almost  exactly  eight 
kilometers,  and  25  kilometers  is  pre- 
cisely \5V2  miles.  Forty  kilometers  is 
only  2/10  of  a  mile  short  of  25  miles. 
A  hundred  miles  is  a  bit  over  160  km 
and  100  km  is  62  miles. 

While  you  can  anchor  your  mind  to 
some  such  reference  point,  the  relation- 
ship between  miles  and  kilometers  is  so 
lousy  for  easy  translation  that  the 
quicker  we  think  instinctively  in  kilo- 
meters and  forget  miles  the  happier 
we'll  be  when  the  time  comes. 

Figuring  gas  mileage  in  kilometers  per 
liter  (kilometrage?)  is  simple.  Log  how 
many  kilometers  you  drive  on  1,000 
liters  of  gas  (264  gal.).  Each  1,000  km 
is  one  kilometer  per  liter  of  gas.  But 
when  you  figure  you've  gotten,  say.  8 
km  per  liter,  is  that  good  or  bad?  Take 
my  word,  the  exact  equivalent  of  10 
miles  per  gallon  is  4.1228  kilometers  per 
liter.  Thus  4  km  per  liter  stinks.  It's 
like  10  miles  per  gallon.  Six  kmpl  is 
like  15  mpg  (fair).  Eight  kmpl  is  like  20 
mpg  (quite  good).  Ten  kmpl  is  like  25 
mpg  (oh,  boy!)  and  12  kmpl  is  like  a 
wonderful  30  miles  per  gallon. 

How  sure  a  thing  is  it  that  we  are 
going  metric,  and  why  are  we  probably 
going  to?  We've  come  close  many  times. 
When  the  French  invented  the  system, 
Jefferson,  Washington  and  John  Adams 
favored  its  adoption  here.  In  1821.  John 
Quincy  Adams — as  Secretary  of  State — 
reluctantly  advised  against  the  metric 
system  only  because  of  our  trade  with 
Britain  based  on  her  system.  It  was  on 
Jan.  1 ,  1  866,  that  Congress  made  metrics 
an  official  (but  not  mandatory)  system 
here. 

IN  THE  LAST  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Congress  turned  down  15  proposals 
for  compulsory  American  use  of  metrics. 
So  far.  in  this  century,  36  such  bills  were 
turned  down.  In  1902,  one  of  them  had 
the  backing  to  pass,  but  Congress  unex- 
pectedly adjourned  because  of  a  Cuban 
crisis  and  when  it  reconvened  enough 
minds  had  changed  to  kill  it. 

In  WWl  we  came  close  again.  In  fact, 
our  armies  in  Europe  were  so  tied  to 
French  war  materials  that  they  did  all 
their  figuring  in  metrics,  and  our  mili- 
tary never  got  wholly  off  of  them  there- 
after. (How  many  readers  fired  U.S. 
20mm  and  40mm  anti-aircraft  guns  in 
WW2  or  later?)  In  1966,  to  facilitate 
its  common  armaments  use  with  NATO, 
and  to  make  better  use  of  captured  enemy 
weapons,  our  Army  went  metric  per- 
manently. 

Last  July,  a  special  commission  au- 
thorized by  Congress  finished  a  three- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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It's  easy  to  make  up  to 

00.00  ^.  ^^^"^ 

in  your  spare  time  •  •  • 
and  get  •  •  • 


when  you  accept  as  few  as  5  orders  a  month  as 
a  Mason  Shoe  Counselor  in  your  neighborhood. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  collect  a  handsome  "second 
salary"  week  after  week  and  get  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE, 
too?  It's  easy !  Just  introduce  nationally-advertised  Mason 
shoes  to  friends,  neighbors  and  other  people  you  meet. 

Regardless  of  your  age,  education  or  experience — even 
if  you've  never  sold  a  thing  before  in  your  life — you  can 
make  $5.00  to  $10.00  an  hour  in  your  spare  time  as  a 
highly  respected  Mason  Shoe  Counselor. 

You  don't  invest  a  cent!  Your  FREE  demonstration  Outfit 
rings  up  the  sales  fast  —  virtually  automatically! 
Yes,  we  send  you  a  FREE  Demonstration  Outfit  that 
starts  making  good  money  for  you  the  very  first  hour! 
You  don't  invest  a  penny.  You  carry  no  inventory.  You 
have  no  overhead  expenses.  But  you  do  keep  100%  of 
your  profits!  Many  Mason  Shoe  Counselors  sell  2,  3,  4, 
even  5  pairs  of  shoes  in  one  short  visit  to  a  friend's  house 
—  it^s  that  easy!  You,  too,  can  earn  $50.00,  $75.00, 
$100.00  or  more  a  week  and 

GET  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE 
That's  right — you  are  eligible  to  receive  FREE  SHOES 


every  six  months  ...  as  long  as  you  continue  to  send  as 
few  as  5  orders  every  month.  These  FREE  shoes  are  an 
extra  bonus  in  addition  to  the  big  cash  commissions  you 
collect  on  every  sale.  You  choose  any  shoe  in  the  Mason 
line  .  .  .  select  for  yourself,  your  wife,  your  children. 

Greater  selection  than  any  retail  store! 

Mason  shoes  sell  fast!  That's  because  you  offer  275  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children  .  .  .  with  many  exclusive 
comfort  features.  When  it  comes  to  fit,  you  draw  on 
Mason's  stock  of  300,000  pairs,  sizes  4  to  16,  widths 
AA  to  EEEE.  And  every  sale  means  automatic  repeat 
and  referral  business — 'cause  Mason  shoes  are  NOT  sold 
in  stores.  Folks  must  buy  from  YOU  every  time! 

Get  started  right  away! 

Mail  the  coupon  below  and  we'll  rush  the  FREE  Demon- 
stration Outfit  that  puts  money  into  your  pocket  the  very 
first  hour!  Starts  you  on  your  way  to  a  $100.00  a  week 
extra  income  plus  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFE!  Send  no 
money  now  or  later.  Get  everything  FREE.  No  obliga- 
tion. Rush  the  coupon  TODAY ! 

©  Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.  1964 


Rush  Coupon  for 

your  fRtt  OUTFIT! 

We  give  you  everything 
you  need  to  make  big  cash 
profits  from  the  very  first 
hour.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
your  FREE  Outfit  today! 

MASON  SHOE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  F-554 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  OUTFIT! 


MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  F-554 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin  54729 

OK,  show  me  how  I  can  moke  up  to  $100.00  a  week  in  spore  time 
-and  get  FREE  SHOES  FOR  LIFEI  Rush  me-FREE  and  without 
obligation— everything  I  need  to  start  making  BIG  MONEY  in  my 
very  first  spare  hour. 


NAME. 


(Please  print) 


ADDRESS. 


CITY  STATE.. 


..ZIP  

(If  known) 
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year  Metric  Study,  under  then  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans.  It  was 
highly  favorable  of  a  total  switch  to  the 
metric  system.  A  similar  study  in  Britain 
in  the  mid-fifties  preceded  her  switch. 

In  March  1972,  the  Administration 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  provide  for 
changing  U.S.  measurements  to  metric 
units  over  a  ten-year  period.  The  Ad- 
ministration bill  joined  two  already  being 
considered:  one  in  the  Senate  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.)  and  one 
in  the  House  by  Rep.  Robert  Mc- 
Clory  (R-IU.).  The  Pell  bill  would  pro- 
vide some  government  subsidies  to  cover 
some  of  the  costs  of  conversion  for 
affected  industries,  the  other  two 
wouldn't. 

Most  federal  officials  now  talk  as 
though  the  changeover  were  inevitable 
and  it  probably  is.  They'd  like  to  debate 
how — rather  than  whether. 

Many  people  think  that  it  is  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  decimal  system  of  measurement 
that  have  finally  seemed  to  gather  enough 
support  for  the  change.  But  that  isn't  it. 
In  spite  of  the  Founding  Fathers  want- 
ing a  decimal  system,  we  couldn't  bring 
ourselves  to  the  shock  of  so  much  change 
in  nearly  200  years.  No,  what  is  motivat- 
ing the  change  is  not  the  good  sense  of 
the  metric  system,  but  the  fact  that  to- 
day nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
metric  or  going  there.  Before  Britain 
switched,  this  was  not  true.  Now  that 
she  has  switched — as  have  Japan  and 
other  industrial  nations — staying  on  feet, 
pounds  and  quarts  is  nothing  but  a  costly 
handicap  to  us  in  everything  that  touches 
our  foreign  trade  or  our  metric-based 
science  at  home.  And  that  covers  almost 
everything. 

IF  THE  United  States  decides  to  convert 
to  the  metric  system,  as  expected,  it 
can  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  other 
countries  that  have  faced  the  same  prob- 
lems. Two  recent  examples  are  Britain 
and  Japan. 

Japan  converted  to  the  metric  system 
between  1951  and  1962.  By  1962,  the 
deadline  date,  the  usage  of  the  metric 
system  was  so  widespread  that  the 
government  was  able  to  establish  a  fine 
of  $140  for  any  instance  of  using  the 
old  system  needlessly.  It  was  never  neces- 
sary to  exact  the  penalty. 

The  British  decided  to  organize  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  on  May  24, 
1965.  Not  only  did  Britons  face  the  same 
problems  we  would,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  decided  to  switch  their  money  sys- 
tem over  to  a  decimal  arrangement, 
which  we  did  1 90  years  ago.  Even  though 
they  took  on  more  than  we  would,  things 
have  gone  more  smoothly  than  anyone 
expected  at  the  start. 

The  switch  to  metrics  in  England  was 
not  made  compulsory  by  law.  But  it  was 


organized  nationally,  which  had  the 
same  effect. 

The  urge  came  not  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  business  community, 
which  wanted  a  better  reception  in  world 
markets  that  were  on  the  metric  system. 
It  needed  the  government  to  help  it 
arrange  the  changeover. 

We  will  probably  do  it  about  the  same 
way,  with  the  government  organizing  a 
switch  rather  than  compelling  one.  Since 
usage  is  as  compelling  as  law,  the  effect 
would  be  about  the  same. 


"I  wish  I  knew  whether  she's 
10,  15,  25  or  350  sick." 
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Britain  switched  over  by  whole  in- 
dustries, and,  like  Japan,  allowed  about 
ten  years. 

By  1970,  eight  British  metal,  wire  and 
cable  industries  were  producing  materials 
in  standard  metric  dimensions.  By  1971, 
most  building  materials  were  metric,  and 
that  same  year  the  measurement  of  land 
in  metric  units — a  two-year  project — 
started.  By  the  end  of  1972,  British  engi- 
neering industries  should  be  entirely 
converted.  Next  fall,  British  footwear, 
fiber  and  fabrics  will  be  expressed  in 
metric  sizes.  Farming  and  transport  are 
being  converted  now.  By  the  end  of  next 
year,  posted  highway  speeds  will  be  in 
kilometers  per  hour.  Sixty  mph  is  96.54 
kmph.  What  Britain  will  do  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  bet  we  will  go  for  100  kmph 
on  our  60  mph  freeways — upping  the 
limit  to  62  mph,  which  everyone  does 
anyway.  According  to  Lord  Ritchie- 
Calder,  the  whole  British  switch  was  not 
"as  formidable"  as  was  feared,  and  the 
net  result  was  often  "quite  profitable." 

For  reasons  of  their  own,  two  large 
British  industrial  firms  switched  to  met- 
rics well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country 


and  have  reported  15%  savings  in  "de- 
sign time." 

Before  the  official  changeover,  the 
British  set  up  a  shopping  center  in  Shef- 
field as  a  sort  of  guinea  pig  of  the  decimal 
currency  and  metric  measurements,  so 
that  people  could  shop  experimentally  in 
the  new  system  without  yet  having  to. 
It  went  over  so  well  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  picnic  for  all  concerned. 

But  no  such  changeover  is  made  with- 
out many  real  problems.  Some  industries 
are  put  to  far  more  travail  than  others. 

The  change  is  relatively  easy  for  such 
industries  as  farming,  forestry,  fishing, 
apparel,  finance,  insurance,  mining, 
rubber,  plastics  and  tobacco. 

It's  a  little  tougher  on  chemicals, 
furniture,  lumber  and  wood  products, 
paper,  petroleum,  refining,  printing  and 
publishing,  glass  and  textiles. 

Primary  metals  industries  have  more 
difficult  problems  to  solve. 

MACHINERY,  motors,  transportation 
equipment  and  autos  encounter 
serious  redesign  problems  and  changes  in 
stock  sizes  of  large  magnitude.  That's 
why  the  Pell  bill  calls  for  government 
subsidies.  The  makers  of  about  1 1  %  of 
our  gross  national  product  are  in  the  lat- 
ter category.  Those  who  oppose  subsidies 
say  that  if  we  just  take  our  time  it  can  all 
be  done  by  replacing  obsolete  equipment 
with  new  equipment  in  the  metric  sys- 
tem. Anyway,  a  poll  of  our  business 
community  shows  70%  in  favor  of  the 
change.  These  are  about  evenly  divided 
between  those  wanting  a  compulsory 
change  and  a  voluntary  one. 

Not  a  few  U.S.  industries  have  already 
changed  voluntarily.  Our  pharmaceutical 
industry  went  all  metric  in  1957.  We 
buy  electricity  in  metric  units.  At  least 
one  brand  of  cigarettes  is  a  "silly  milli- 
meter longer."  Our  optics  and  optometry 
have  long  been  metric.  The  15,000 
scientists  who  work  for  NASA — and 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  our  scientists — 
work  almost  exclusively  in  metric  meas- 
urements, which  often  have  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  "English"  system  for  man- 
ufacture. Our  medical  profession  is 
almost  wholly  on  metrics.  Metrics  are 
standard  in  nuclear  physics  and  theo- 
retical chemistry  throughout  the  world — 
including  here.  Chemical  and  electronic 
companies  here  commonly  use  metric 
measurements.  American  mechanics  and 
car  owners  need  metric  tools  and  parts 
for  foreign  cars.  Whether  it  takes  ten 
years  or  20,  we  are  going  metric,  for 
sure,  now  that  we  are  inching  that  way 
politically.  the  end 
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LINDBERGH'S  FLIGHT  TO  PARIS 

 (Continued  from  page  15)  


around  and  started  to  taxi  back  toward 
the  floodlights  and  hangars.  "But  the 
entire  field  ahead  is  covered  with  run- 
ning figures. 

"I  had  barely  cut  the  engine  switch 
when  the  first  people  reached  my  cock- 
pit. Within  seconds  my  open  windows 
were  blocked  with  faces.  My  name  was 
called  out  over  and  over  again  ...  I 
opened  the  door  and  started  to  put  my 
foot  down  onto  the  ground,  but  dozens 
of  hands  took  hold  of  me — my  legs,  my 
arms,  my  body. 

"After  the  lapse  of  minutes  whose 
number  I  cannot  judge,  I  felt  my  helmet 
jerked  from  my  head.  Firmer  hands 
gripped  my  body.  I  heard  my  name 
more  clearly  spoken.  And  suddenly,  I 
was  standing  on  my  feet,  on  European 
ground  at  last." 

Despite  the  publicity  he'd  had  in  New 
York,  Lindbergh  hardly  thought  of  him- 
self as  famous.  Even  in  those  final  min- 
utes of  his  flight,  as  he'd  circled  over 
the  Eiff'el  Tower,  he  was.  in  his  own 
mind  at  least,  a  tourist- — and  one  with- 
out a  visa,  at  that.  He  had  letters  of 
introduction  with  him,  and  a  bank  check 
for  $500  to  cover  his  expenses.  He  was 
totally  unaware  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  riveted  on  him.  His  notion 
that  he  needed  introductions  or  that  he 
must  wire  news  of  arrival  was  wholly 
superfluous.  He  was  spotted,  as  he  had 
hoped,  over  St.  John's.  He  was  almost 
immediately  identified  when  he  hit  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  Once  again,  as  he 
passed  over  England,  he  was  recognized 
from  the  ground.  He  was  seen  as  he  flew 
over  Deauville  and  Cherbourg.  And,  on 
each  occasion,  newspapers  the  world 
over  reported  his  progress  in  bigger  and 
blacker  headlines,  while  radio  announc- 
ers cried  the  word  in  countless  languages 
to  a  tuned-in  earth. 

Ar  Le  Bourget,  the  French  authori- 
ties had  posted  extra  guards.  When 
Lindbergh  was  sighted  over  Ireland,  Eng- 
land and  Normandy,  the  guards  were 
augmented  by  two  companies  of  soldiers. 
In  the  end.  they  made  no  difTerence. 
Even  an  army  couldn't  have  held  back 
that  crowd.  It  swarmed  out  onto  the  air- 
field, jamming  up  against  the  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louis,"  breaking  a  couple  of  wooden 
fairing  strips,  ripping  huge  patches  out 
of  the  fabric  that  covered  the  frame. 
Some  souvenir-hunter  swiped  a  grease 
fitting  from  the  engine.  Another  stole 
the  log  that  Lindbergh  had  kept  so 
laboriously,  the  hour-by-hour  record  of 
air  speed,  gasoline  consumption,  visi- 
bility, compass  readings,  etc. 

If  it  weren't  for  two  French  aviators 
— a  military  pilot  named  Detroyat  and 
a  civilian  named  Delage — Lindbergh 
himself  might  have  been  injured.  They 


muscled  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
somehow,  snatched  Lindbergh's  aviator 
cap  from  his  head  and  stuck  it  on  the 
head  of  an  American  newspaper  re- 
porter who  was  standing  nearby.  Then, 
they  hustled  the  aviator  out  of  the  crush 
while  the  crowd  chased  the  reporter. 

Hours  later,  Lindbergh  returned  to 
Le  Bourget  to  inspect  his  plane.  The 
fuselage  fabric  was  pretty  well  tattered, 
but  there  was  no  serious  damage.  There 
was  gas  in  the  tanks  for  another  thou- 


"Never  mind  that  'Oh,  you  win'  stuff! — 
This  is  too  good  an  argument  tocut  short!" 
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sand  miles  of  flight,  given  prevailing 
wind  conditions. 

He  slept  that  night  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris. 

He  spent  a  week  in  the  French  capital, 
a  week  filled  with  ceremonies  and  cele- 
brations. The  President  of  France  per- 
sonally gave  him  the  Chevalier  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  lunched  with 
Bleriot,  the  first  man  to  fly  the  English 
Channel.  He  visited  with  Marshal  Foch 
and  Marshal  Joffre,  heroes  of  the  Great 
War. 

Then,  Lindbergh  flew  the  "Spirit  of  St. 
Louis"  (now  repaired)  to  Brussels,  then 
to  London.  In  each  place,  there  were 
tumultuous  welcomes.  At  Croydon  Air- 
port, near  London,  the  plane  was  dam- 
aged again  by  the  crowd,  but  only 
slightly. 

Lindbergh  had  seriously  considered 
flying  on,  through  Europe,  past  Asia, 
over  the  Pacific  and  back  home.  He'd 
also  thought  of  flying  back  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  President  Coolidge  "sug- 
gested" that  he  and  the  plane  return 
aboard  the  cruiser  Memphis.  Lindbergh, 
a  captain  in  the  reserve,  obeyed. 


At  Gosport,  Royal  Air  Force  mechan- 
ics dismantled  the  craft,  crated  it  and  put 
it  aboard  the  Memphis.  On  June  3,  after 
being  feted  by  Prime  Minister  Stanley 
Baldwin,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary,  Lindbergh  left 
for  home. 

At  5  p.m.,  June  10,  the  Memphis 
steamed  up  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  was  met 
by  four  destroyers,  two  army  blimps,  and 
40  army  airplanes.  About  10  the  next 
morning,  the  ship  was  sighted  off  Alex- 
andria— and  the  city  of  Washington  went 
wild  with  the  sound  of  church  bells,  fire 
sirens,  factory  whistles  and  auto  horns. 
Fifty  pursuit  planes  darted  through  the 
skies,  roaring  over  flights  of  slower 
bombers.  The  enormous  dirigible  Los 
Angeles  escorted  the  cruiser  as  it  sailed 
upriver.  About  11,  the  Memphis  docked 
at  the  Navy  Yard.  Admiral  Burrage 
escorted  Lindbergh's  mother  up  the  gang- 
plank and  she  and  her  son  spent  several 
minutes  alone  in  his  cabin. 

Then,  Lindbergh  emerged,  wearing  a 
blue  serge  suit.  The  volume  of  the  cheer- 
ing crowd  redoubled  and  the  parade 
began.  Finally,  after  winding  through 
Washington,  it  halted  at  the  Washington 
Monument.  There,  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  greeted  Lindbergh  on  a  huge 
reviewing  stand.  Coolidge  shook  the  avi- 
ator's hand. 

"Those  closest  to  Mr.  Coolidge  say 
that  rarely  has  he  shown  the  unrestrained 
cordiality  he  put  into  that  simple  greet- 
ing," one  reporter  wrote. 

That  day,  Lindbergh  received  the  first 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  ever  to  be 
awarded  by  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

On  June  13,  two  days  later,  Lindbergh 
was  welcomed  by  New  York  City  in  what 
is  still  considered  the  largest,  most  en- 
thusiastic reception  ever  given  anyone, 
anywhere.  Police  estimated  that  between 
three  million  and  four-and-a-half  miUion 
people  lined  the  parade  route,  augmented 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  watching  from 
office  windows.  Eighteen  hundred  tons 
of  confetti  rained  down  on  the  parade. 

The  next  night,  4,000  of  the  city's 
notable  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore for  a  dinner  to  honor  the  aviator. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  made  the  wel- 
coming speech.  Today  his  words  perhaps 
capture  the  public's  attitude  toward 
Charles  Lindbergh  better  than  any  others. 

"We  measure  heroes  as  we  do  ships, 
by  their  displacement,"  he  said.  "Colonel 
Lindbergh  [note  the  promotion]  has  dis- 
placed everything  .  .  .  that  is  petty;  that 
is  sordid;  that  is  vulgar.  America  is  for- 
tunate in  her  heroes:  her  soul  feeds  on 
their  deeds;  her  imagination  revels  in 
their  accomplishments.  There  are  those 
who  would  rob  them  of  something  of 
their  lustre,  but  no  one  can  debunk  Lind- 
bergh, for  there  is  no  bunk  about  him." 

On  June  16,  Raymond  Orteig  handed 
Lindbergh  a  specially  hand-lettered  prize 
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check  for  $25,000  with  a  picture  of  the 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  on  it.  Technically. 
Lindbergh  was  not  eligible  for  the  money. 
The  rules  said  a  candidate  must  wait  60 
days  from  the  day  his  application  was 
accepted  by  the  National  Aeronautical 
Society.  Lindbergh  actually  made  his 
flight  a  few  days  early  by  that  measure. 
But  Orteig  wasn't  about  to  be  a  stickler 
for  rules. 

By  this  time,  Lindbergh  was  doing  his 
best  to  avoid  publicity — an  impossible 
task.  He  was  also  trying  hard  not  to 
capitalize  on  his  fame,  though  the 
money-makers  were  at  him  on  all  sides. 
"In  my  presence,"  wrote  a  Wright  pub- 
licity man,  "Lindbergh  declined  a  vaude- 
ville contract  to  which  was  attached  a 
$1  million  guarantee.  A  motion  picture 
offer  of  $1  million  met  a  like  reception. 
Two  lecture  bureaus  guaranteed  him 
$100,000  each,  in  vain." 

Lindbergh  did  make  some  money  from 
the  flight,  however.  His  first  book,  "We," 
earned  him  $200,000.  Then,  there  was 
the  $25,000  from  Orteig  and  a  similar 
prize  from  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 
Lindbergh  endorsed  Vacuum  Oil,  which 
he'd  used  in  his  plane,  along  with  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plugs  and  Waterman  pens, 
for  the  same  reason. 

All  in  all,  Lindbergh  received  awards 
from  30  governments,  and  keys,  medals 
and  plaques  from  practically  every 
American  city  of  any  size.  He  also  got 
5 1 ,000  gifts  of  every  imaginable  de- 
scription with  a  total,  conservative  val- 
uation of  more  than  $2  million.  Among 
them:  a  cane  carved  from  a  tree  in  the 
Mark  Twain  garden,  works  of  art.  life- 
time gold  passes  to  all  National  League 
baseball  games  and  the  Shubert  theaters, 
three  automobiles  and  a  five-seater  mon- 
oplane from  Ryan. 

WHEREVER  Lindbergh  went,  he  was 
mobbed.  He  signed  innumerable 
autographs.  Nothing  he  sent  to  the  laun- 
dry came  back.  His  bank  checks  weren't 
cashed.  If  he  checked  his  hat  at  a  restau- 
rant, it  was  always  "lost." 

Women  threw  themselves  at  him.  The 
curiosity  about  his  personal  life  was  un- 
quenchable. Once,  in  a  restaurant,  a 
middle-aged  woman  approached  him 
while  he  was  eating  and  peered  into  his 
mouth  to  see  what  he  was  chewing. 

Lindbergh  responded  by  drawing  back 
into  himself.  He  gave  many  of  his  gifts 
to  a  museum  and  remained,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  private  man. 

Yet  he  recognized  his  role.  He  shared 
himself  with  the  people  of  his  country. 
After  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
he  flew  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  to  prac- 
tically every  town  of  more  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  in  just  about  every  state  of 
the  union.  He  stopped  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Orville  Wright.  He 
gave  Henry  Ford  his  first  airplane  ride. 
He  visited  Canada,  Mexico  and  much 


of  South  America.  Lindbergh  was  selling 
aviation,  and  many  a  town  built  its  first 
airport  because  he  taught  it  to  believe 
that  flying  was  no  longer  just  stunting. 

From  May  28  through  July  4,  then 
again  from  July  19  through  Oct.  25,  and 
throughout  January  and  February  of 
1928,  Lindbergh  was  in  the  air  some- 
where, showing  off  aviation  via  himself 
and  his  plane.  He  was  also  finding  priv- 
acy in  the  air,  hours  of  peace  and  quiet, 
away  from  any  other  living  soul. 

He  flew  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  on 
173  flights  totaling  489  hours  and  28 
minutes.  The  last  flight  was  on  April  30, 
1928,  from  Lambert  Field  to  Boiling 
Field  in  Washington.  From  there,  the 
plane  was  taken  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, where  it  is  on  display  today. 

Roosevelt  Field,  where  Lindbergh 
took  off,  is  now  a  huge  shopping  center, 
but  Le  Bourget.  where  he  landed,  is  still 
a  working  airport.  And  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergh,  now  70,  is  still  active  in  avia- 
tion, a  member  of  Pan  Am's  board  of 
directors. 

A  lot  has  happened  to  Lindbergh  since 
that  famous  flight.  He  met  his  future 
wife  Anne  Morrow,  daughter  of  Dwight 
Morrow,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
when  Lindbergh  visited  Mexico  with 
the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis."  They  lost  a  son 
in  the  most  famous  kidnapping  of  all 
time.  As  a  result,  kidnapping  was  made 


a  federal  offense  in  the  "Lindbergh  Law." 
He  got  involved  in  isolationist  politics 
as  WW2  approached,  just  as  his  father 
had  during  another  war.  Yet  he  also 
served  in  the  Pacific  during  the  war.  fly- 
ing combat  missions  in  P-38  fighters 
with  the  475th  Fighter  Group,  in  New 
Guinea  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Pacific  theater  he  proved  that 
it  was  possible  to  greatly  reduce  a  plane's 
fuel  consumption  by  throttling  back  at 
altitude,  increasing  manifold  pressure 
and  propeller  bite.  These  techniques 
allowed  the  P-38's  to  fly  cover  for  bomb- 
ing missions  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
than  the  Japanese  expected. 

Lindbergh's  flight  stirred  the  world 
more  than  Columbus'  voyage  had  stirred 
it  in  1492.  A  lone  man,  guided  almost 
entirely  by  faith  in  himself  and  his  ship, 
had  opened  up  one  of  the  last  frontiers 
on  earth — the  air  frontier.  He  gave  us 
a  true  image  of  a  hero,  a  great  solo 
adventurer.  He  got  the  idea  on  his  own, 
spent  all  of  his  own  savings,  helped  de- 
sign and  build  his  own  plane,  laid  out 
his  own  route,  figured  when  and  where 
he'd  take  off,  decided  what  he'd  take 
and  picked  his  own  landing  spot.  He 
did  it  while  better-financed  and  perhaps 
better-trained  competitors,  backed  by 
planning  staffs  and  large  gifts,  were 
hovering  around.  When  his  photo  ap- 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Cruex  soothes  itchy,  inflamed 
skin.  Cushions  against  further 
irritation.  And  absorbs  per- 
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PERSONAL 


KEEPING  TABS  ON  POLLS. 
TRENDS  IN  NEW  PRODUCTS. 
PROTECTING  YOUR  EYES. 

As  in  every  Presidential  election  year,  you  will  see  a  lot  of  polls  in  the 
coming  weeks  purporting  to  tell  you  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

When  studying  them,  remember  this  about  the  art  of  opinion-taking: 

•  Polls  are  based  on  "samples" — personal  interviews  with  several  thou- 
sand people  who  theoretically  are  typical  of  the  entire  voting  population. 
Mathematically,  this  procedure  yields  meaningful  results.  However,  if  the 
standings  of  the  various  candidates  get  close,  don't  assume  that  the  highest 
one  is  the  sure  winner.  A  spread  of  a  few  percentage  points  is  within  the 
margin  of  sample  error. 

•  Note  carefully  what  questions  were  asked.  Sometimes  a  candidate 
may  get  favorable  responses  on  certain  aspects  of  himself,  though  he  may 
lose  the  election.  Try  the  questions  out  on  members  of  your  family. 

•  Watch  the  dates  on  which  the  polling  was  conducted.  The  longer  the 
time  lag,  the  less  sure  you  can  be  of  the  results. 

•  Don't  trust  polls  of  the  voluntary  type — that  is,  requests  by  publishers 
and  broadcasters  to  send  in  names  of  favorite  candidates.  Too  many  in- 
eligible voters  indulge  in  this  sport.  Also,  what's  really  being  measured 
is  the  size  of  each  candidate's  "fan"  club. 

*  ★  ★ 

The  appearance  of  new  products  has  been  slim  recently,  because  sellers 
didn't  have — or  want  to  spend — development  money.  But  with  profits 
better,  new  items  and  trends  are  emerging  again.  Among  them: 

RECREATIONAL  VEHICLES:  General  Motors  is  going  into  this  field 
next  year  with  a  line  of  motor  homes  (the  kind  that  have  built-in  engines 
and  basically  are  used  for  travel),  signaling  that  a  multi-billion  dollar 
boom  is  in  sight.  Ah-eady,  some  700  manufacturers  are  producing  motor 
homes,  trailers,  truck  campers  and  pop-up  trailers,  though  this  number 
may  eventually  shake  down  to  fewer,  bigger  producers.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  recreational  vehicle,  be  sure  to  consider  the  reliability 
of  both  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  check  the  construction  of 
the  rig.  Also,  you  might  consider  renting  before  buying.  A  simple  trailer 
rents  for  around  $50  a  week;  large  motor  homes  can  run  into  several 
hundred  dollars  (plus  gas). 

ELECTRONIC  WATCHES:  A  major  revolution  is  brewing  in  the  watch 
industry  around  the  world.  Within  a  few  months,  Japanese  and  Swiss 
makers  (and  maybe  some  domestic  manufacturers,  too)  will  bring  out 
battery-powered  electronic  timepieces,  priced  at  under  $200.  Because  the 
watches  have  quartz  crystals  and  semiconductors  instead  of  mechanical 
parts,  they  are  relatively  easy  to  produce,  less  prone  to  give  you  trouble, 
and  extremely  accurate.  Guesses  are  that  in  a  relatively  short  time  prices 
will  drop  below  the  $100  level. 

★  ★  ★ 

Few  thoughts  scare  the  average  human  as  much  as  the  prospect  of 
trouble  with  his  eyesight.  Here  are  some  notes  on  eye  and  eye-related 
items: 

•  Diabetic  retinopathy:  This  disease,  which  affects  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  retina,  could  become  the  No.  1  cause  of  blindness  or  severe  visual 
impairment  within  the  next  three  decades.  So  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  now  has  diabetic  retinopathy  high  among  its 
priorities.  According  to  the  Society,  "50%  of  diabetics  who  have  had 
diabetes  for  20  years  will  develop  retinopathy,  as  will  95%  of  them  who 
have  lived  with  the  disease  for  30  years."  There  is  no  sure  cuie,  but  a 
variety  of  treatments — usually  involving  photocoagulation  or  "spot  weld- 
ing" of  blood  vessels  via  an  intense  light  beam — is  available.  Detection 
is  fairly  simple. 

•  Glaucoma:  If  you're  over  35,  be  sure  to  have  an  eye  examination 
every  two  years  and  be  sure  a  glaucoma  test  is  made.  This  malady  results 
from  the  buildup  of  too  much  fluid  pressure  in  the  eyes.  If  neglected, 
severe  vision  defects  or  blindness  result.  If  caught  in  time,  glaucoma  can 
be  arrested,  though  existing  damage  can't  be  repaired. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


LINDBERGH'S  FLIGHT  TO  PARIS 

 (Continued  from  page  41)  

peared  everywhere,  the  world  was  as- 
tounded to  find  that  he  looked  just  a  shy 
boy.  Then  his  modesty  totally  endeared 
him  to  the  world.  The  word  "I"  was 
hardly  in  his  spoken  vocabulary.  On 
arrival,  he  is  supposed  to  have  said:  "We 
made  it,"  crediting  his  plane  as  the  other 
half  of  "we."  In  1927,  the  word  "we" 
became  synonymous  with  Charles  Lind- 
bergh and  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis." 

What  he  actually  first  said  when  he 
landed  is  undoubtedly  none  of  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  him  by  newspapers. 
There  wasn't  a  reporter  within  50  yards 
when  he  first  tried  to  step  out  of  the 
plane.  He  had  planned  to  introduce  him- 
self before  he  realized,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  entire  planet  already  knew  who 
he  was.  His  own  recollection  of  his  first 
words,  as  he  saw  the  crowds  pressing  on 
the  plane,  was:  "Is  there  a  mechanic 
here?"  and,  later,  "Does  anyone  here 
speak  English?" 

THE  HERO  image  appalled  him  and  em- 
barrassed him.  The  more  that  this  was 
evident,  the  greater  the  adulation  the 
world  heaped  on  a  public  figure  who 
seemed  devoid  of  ego  and  concerned 
only  with  facts,  friendship  and  flying. 
France  demanded  speeches  from  him. 
They  were  seldom  more  than  a  hundred 
words  long.  Most  often  the  subjects 
were  Franco-American  relations  and 
the  future  of  aviation. 

"If  he  mentioned  himself,"  said  bi- 
ographer Walter  Rose,  "it  was  usually 
as  'we,'  which  Jimmy  Walker,  Mayor 
of  New  York,  characterized  later  as  the 
'aeronautical  we,'  including  the  plane." 

Later,  at  a  triumphal  reception  at 
Harry  Knight's  St.  Louis  estate.  Lind- 
bergh spotted  his  friend  Dick  Blythe. 
Wright  press  relations  man.  The  flier 
sauntered  over  with  a  smile  and  pushed 
Blythe  over  a  guy  wire  holding  up  a 
young  tree.  Blythe  got  up,  laughed,  and 
tackled  Lindbergh,  football  style.  Lind- 
bergh rose  without  a  word  and  walked 
into  Knight's  house.  While  the  group 
stared  in  horror  at  Blythe,  he  followed 
Lindbergh  and  found  him  sitting  on  his 
bed,  smiling  "like  a  tickled  kid." 

"Say,"  he  said,  "wasn't  that  slick  the 
way  we  got  out  of  that?  I  was  so  filled 
up  with  listening  to  this  hero  stuff"  that 
1  was  ready  to  shout  murder." 

There  have  been  greater  achievements 
since  Lindbergh's  flight,  but  his  may 
have  been  the  last  great  solo  adventure 
of  mankind.  The  moon-landing  astro- 
nauts, for  all  their  skill  and  courage, 
were  mainly  daring  passengers  on  mis- 
sions backed  by  thousands  of  experts 
and  the  resources  of  the  world's  richest 
nation.  When  one  says  "the  Lone  Eagle," 
anyone  who  was  alive  in  1927  knows 
that  there  was  only  one — Charles  A. 
Lindbergh.  the  end 
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Prosperity 
for  50^  a  day! 


yours 


THE  LAND  BUY  OF  A  LIFETIME 
SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  RANCHES 
IN  BOOMING  COLORADO ! 


'395 


PER  ACRE 


•  GUARANTEED  INVESTMENT  PLAN 

•  NO  INTEREST 

•  NO  DOWN  PAYMENT 

•  NO  SALESMAN'S  COMMISSIONS 


COLORADO  IS  BOOMING 

Early  buyers  reaped  fortunes  in  the  Denver  area.  Land 
bought  for  $200.00  an  acre  was  sold  for  $20,000.00.  The 
opportunity  for  profits  like  this  in  Denver  are  gone  . . .  but 
a  new  area  of  Colorado  Is  opening  for  public  sale  for  the 
first  time  .  . . 

SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  RANCHES 

The  future  here  is  unlimited.  The  San  Luis  Valley  Ranches 
are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  San  Luis  Valley, 
surrounded  by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  beau- 
tiful land,  level  to  roiling.  The  air  is  clean;  the  climate 
healthy.  All  Ranches  are  accessible  by  graded  roads.  This 
is  a  perfect  place  for  raising  children,  retirement  or  as  a 
vacation  paradise. 


RECREATION 

Every  outdoor  recreation  is  here.  Hunting  for  duck,  elk, 
deer  and  bear.  Camping  and  exploring  in  the  Rio  Grande 
National  Forest.  You'll  find  great  fishing,  boating  and  water 
skiing  within  3  miles  of  your  property.  Wolf  Creek  Pass, 
only  60  miles  away,  offers  wonderful  skiing  and  winter 
sports.  Yes,  the  San  Luis  Valley  is  truly  a  scenic  and  recre- 
ation wonderland. 

ALL  THIS  AND  MODERN  CONVENIENCES  TOO!  ^ 

The  cities  of  Alamosa  and  Blanca  are  friendly  neighbors, 
with  stores,  supermarkets,  schools,  churches  and  a  hospi-  f 
tal.  Blanca  is  less  than  3  miles  and  Alamosa  14  miles  from 
San  Luis  Valley  Ranches.  Alamosa  is  the  home  of  Adams 


State  College,  one  of  Colorado's  fastest  growing  Institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  WHERE  THE  GIANTS  INVEST! 

You  can  feel  a  lot  better  about  buying  land  where  you  know 
large  corporations  are  investing.  In  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
Forbes,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  world's  most  respected 
financial  magazine,  recently  bought  a  giant  168,000  acre 
ranch  nearby  San  Luis  Valley  Ranches.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
their  president,  publicly  stated  that  he  will  turn  the  ranch 
into  the  largest  and  best  known  game  preserve  in  the  coun- 
try, leaving  the  natural  beauty  untouched 

THE  PRICE  IS  STILL  LOW  — NO  DOWN  PAYMENT! 

*Just  $395.00  per  acre  in  5  acre  parcels.  Your  total  monthly 
payment  is  $15.00,  LESS  THAN  50c  A  DAY.  There  is  no 
down  payment,  no  interest,  no  salesman  commissions,  no 
carrying  charges  of  any  kind.  Every  cent  you  payjs  applied 
to  the  purchase  price  of  your  land. 

WATCH  YOUR  DOLLARS  GROW  . .  . 

Remember,  this  is  acreage,  not  just  a  little  plot  of  ground. 
Your  5  acre  ranch  will  be  equal  in  size  to  20  city  lots. 
We  all  know  about  the  fortunes  made  by  original  investors 
in  Denver.  So  .  . . 

ACT  NOW  — RANCHES  ARE  GOING  FAST 

As  you  might  imagine,  property  at  this  price  and  these 
terms  is  going  fast.  Return  the  Reservation  Form  and  a  5 
acre  parcel  will  be  reserved  in  your  name.  No  obligation, 
ACT  NOW! 


GUARANTEED 
INVESTMENT  PLAN 

BUYER  MAY  AT  ANY  TIME,  WITHIN 
ONE  YEAR  FROM  DATE  OF  THE  CON- 
TRACT, COMPLETE  A  COMPANY 
GUIDED  TOUR  OF  THE  SAN  LUIS 
VALLEY  RANCHES  AREA,  AND,  IF  NOT 
SATISFIED.  REQUEST  IN  WRITING  A 
REFUND  OF  ALL  MONIES  PAID  ON 
THE  CONTRACT.  THIS  REQUEST 
MUST  BE  EXECUTED  IMMEDIATELY 
UPON  COMPLETION  OF  SAID  TOUR. 


SAN  LUIS  VALLEY  RANCHES /BOX  836  /  ALAMOSA,  COLORADO  81101 

YES,  RESERVE  a  5  acre  Ranch  for  me.  I  understand  the  price  is  $395  per 
acre  (total  price  $1,975)  and  my  total  monthly  payment  for  the  5  acres  will 
be  $15  ...  no  down  payment ...  no  interest  nor  carry  charges.  Please  rush 
complete  details,  FEDERAL  LAND  REGISTRATION  REPORT,  purchase  contract 
and  map  showing  the  exact  location  of  my  property.  □  Enclosed  is  my  $1 
reservation  deposit  which  will  be  credited  to  my  account  or  fully  refunded  at 
my  request  within  30  days.  Reservations  subject  to  prior  sale. 
THIS  OFFER  IS  SUBJECT  TO  ALL  LOCAL,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Name  


Address- 
City  


.State  &  Zip_ 
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9^  20X50  $2997 


S-A-V-E 

Tremendous  power  brings 
objects  20  times  closer  .  .  . 
about  THREE  TIMES  power 
of  ordinary  binoculars!  Ach- 
romatic. Wide  (2"  across) 
front  lens  assures  greater 
illumination,  sharper  im- 
ages, 27  oz.  7"  high.  Coated 
lens.  Streamlined,  new, 
lighter  frames  make  these 
binoculars  easy  to  hold 
and  focus. 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  H^Ts' 

fied  return  for  refund! 
Made  in  Japan.  Sturdy 
case,  straps  included.  Add 
$2.50  postage,  handling. 
C.O.D.'s  require  $2  deposit. 
UNITED  BINOCULAR  CO. 
9043  S.  Western  KS-30S7 
Chicago.   III.  60620 


i SELLS 


ON 

SIGHT! 


SELL  new  lif«limtt.  Golden  Metal 
Social  Security  Plotei  in  ipore  time  for 
BIG  FROFITS.  Millioni  waiting  to  buy. 
No  investment  or  obligation  whatsoever. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SALES  KIT  NOW.' 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

P.O.  BOX  268  AL-33  PULASKI,  TENN.  38478 


HERNIA  BRIEF 


New,  from  England  ...  no  metal  parts  .  .  .  light, 

comfortable  .-md  hygienic.  Has  Miracle  Adjust-A-Pad  

allows  instant  pad  adjustment.  Wear  this  modern  sup- 
port and  forget  abnul  your  hernia.  10  DAY  FREF 
TRIAL  —  NO  CASH  NECES.SARY  —  YOU  PAY 
ONLY  ON  SATISFACTION.  Send  for  full  detail^ 
SURGICAL  INTERNATIONAL  INC..  DeDt.  33 
Box  24,  403  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Somerdale,  N.J.  08Q83 


FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  MePHERSON,  INC. 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
its. Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
it's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools— Materials  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC,  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Vet.  Appd.  Send  name,  ad- 
dress &  Zip  for  FREE  book. 
Locksmithing  Institute,  Dept.  1221-072,  Little  Falls,  N.J.07424 


LOCKSM'T"! 

^  EARN  WHILE  W 
1    I   YOU  LEARN  fl 


Send  for 
FREE  BOOK 


DOG  RACING  FANS 


There's  big  money  to  be  made  with  the 
Greyhounds  if  you  know  how.  Write  for  FREE 
information  on  "Win  With  Ease,"  the  proven 
method  that  earned  $7,194  profit  in  just  58 
days.  The  Golden  Greyhound  Club,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  4186,  Dept.7AL,0maha,  Nebr.  68104. 


GIVE 

THE  WORLD 
A  HELPING 
HAND. 
MAIL  YOUR  check; 

CARE-HEW  YORK.  NY  lOOIS  OR  ARE*  OFFICES 


LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Wildlife  Pets 


EVERYOHE  who  loves  the  outdoors  is  fasci- 
nated by  a  baby  animal  he  finds  in  the 
woods,  such  as  a  little  raccoon,  rabbit  or 
fawn.  It's  so  cute  and  helpless,  and  appar- 
ently abandoned  by  its  parents.  He's  tempted 
to  take  it  home  and  make  a  pet  of  it.  Don't 
do  it,  warn  biologists! 

First,  it's  unfair  to  the  animal.  It  isn't  an 
orphan.  Its  mother  has  left  it  only  tempo- 
rarily in  search  of  food  for  herself — unless 
it  is  sick,  injured  or  has  a  genetic  defect 
and  has  been  left  to  die  according  to  nature's 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  this  case 
you  statistically  have  less  than  a  10  per  cent 
chance  of  rearing  it  into  a  healthy  adult  be- 
cause most  veterinarians  are  untrained  in 
wild-animal  problems,  and  many  refuse  to 
attempt  such  cases.  It  is  more  humane  to 
destroy  the  animal.  Even  feeding  a  healthy 
wildlife  youngster  isn't  easy;  for  example, 
cow's  milk  is  too  rich  for  most  species.  Sup- 
pose you  do  manage  to  raise  your  wildlife 
pet  successfully:  as  your  captive  it  soon 
loses  its  fear  of  man,  never  learns  to  forage 
for  its  food,  never  learns  which  animals  are 
its  enemies  and  how  to  avoid  them.  Finally 
it  loses  its  cute  baby  personality  and  be- 
comes an  adult.  You  decide  you  must  get 
rid  of  it  (which  happens  in  90  per  cent  of 
the  cases)  because  it  can't  be  housebroken 
like  a  cat  or  dog,  becomes  too  unwieldy, 
dangerous  or  destructive.  Rarely  will  a  zoo 
take  it  off  your  hands.  You  return  it  to  the 
woods,  the  easiest  solution.  What  is  its  fate? 
It  is  killed  by  cats  or  dogs.  Or  by  natural 
predators  it  doesn't  even  recognize.  It  may 
become  a  neighborhood  pest,  begging  for 
food  and  human  companionship,  sometimes 
biting  children  who  play  with  it,  and  have 
to  be  exterminated.  Some  states,  recognizing 
the  problem,  have  established  special  pre- 
serves for  unwanted  wildlife  pets,  such  as 
the  State  Game  Farm  at  Gray,  Maine. 

Second,  a  wildlife  pet  is  dangerous.  It  is 
untrustworthy  once  it  has  become  a  sexually 
mature  adult  and  can  injure  you  either  in  a 
fit  of  peevishness,  or  just  in  play.  A  full- 
grown  raccoon  has  fangs  over  an  inch  long 
and  just  a  playful  nip  can  be  serious.  A 
fawn,  grown  into  a  buck  deer  with  antlers, 
may  decide  to  make  you  its  friendly  spar- 
ring partner.  A  large  bear  cub  in  the  wild 
may  cuff  its  brother  or  parent  in  play: 
should  it  cuff  you.  you'd  feel  as  though 
you'd  been  hit  by  Joe  Frazier.  A  little  squir- 
rel will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  it  if  the 
hand  doesn't  feed  it  fast  enough.  The  pan- 
handling "pet"  bears  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  are  infamous  for  their  rough 
treatment  of  visitors  who  ignore  the  Rang- 
ers' warnings.  Usually  ex-pet  wildlife  pre- 
serves are  closed  to  visitors  to  avoid  injury 
from  friendly  bears,  'coons,  deer  and  skunks. 

Third,  and  most  important,  it's  illegal. 
State  conservation  departments  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  fur-bearing  and  game  animals 
as  pets,  although  the  law  is  frequently  vio- 
lated. Special  permits  are  required,  but 
they're  not  easy  to  obtain. 


A  BROKEN  glass  fishing  rod  can  be 
mended,  writes  Isaac  Allen  of  Goodrich, 
N.D.  Use  a  2-inch  piece  of  copper  tubing 
of  the  right  inside  diameter,  insert  the 
broken  ends  into  it  and  run  a  crimp  about 
V4  inch  from  each  end  of  the  tube  with  a 
tube  cutter  to  hold  it. 

RIFLES  and  shotguns  can  rust  in  a  zippered 
case,  reports  Trig  Bowen  of  Chandler.  Okla.. 
since  lined  cases  collect  moisture  easily  and 
hold  it.  When  storing,  leave  each  case  partly 
un-zipped  so  air  can  circulate  through  it. 

MAKE  a  band  for  your  fishing  hat  out  of 
foam  rubber,  suggests  Ed  Radesky,  Sr.  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.  It  will  hold  your  flies,  hooks 
and  small  lures.  Pieces  of  styrofoam,  glued 
to  your  hat.  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

AN  EASY  way  to  heat  canned  food  on  a 
camping  trip  is  to  punch  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  can,  place  it  in  a  pot  and  fill  with 
water  to  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  can, 
cover  and  place  on  your  fire,  writes  Mrs. 
Peter  Schkeeper  of  Piscataway,  N.J.  The  hot 
water  can  be  used  later  for  washing  dishes. 

BOTHERED  with  bees,  wasps,  etc.  on  your 
camping  trips?  Mrs.  Barbara  Greenly  of 
Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.,  has  a  solution.  She 
carries  a  bottle  of  apple  juice,  pours  some 
in  a  container  and  sets  it  some  distance  from 
the  campsite.  It  attracts  the  bees  and  keeps 
them  away  from  the  campers. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


"Keep  an  eye  on  this  one  .  .  . 
he  sends   snapshots  home." 
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argues,  is  incapable  of  playing  the  big 
power  game  witii  Russia  on  her  own 
terms.  But  the  Japanese  trial  balloon  was 
a  clear  signal  that  she  would  not  cave  in 
to  Soviet  demands  easily.  She  has  not 
given  the  Russians  any  bases  yet  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  she  will  do  so 
soon.  Foreign  ships  dock  at  Indian  ports 
for  cash  but  are  open  to  Indian  inspec- 
tion. 

The  United  States,  meanwhile,  is 
pressing  its  own  policy.  The  7th  Fleet  is 
being  kept  at  full  strength.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  make  regular  forays  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  seek  new  alliances  and 
friendships,  strengthen  old  ones.  The  role 
of  Australia  in  Indian  Ocean  affairs,  for 
example,  is  growing  rapidly.  Australia 
joined  New  Zealand  in  reaching  a  new 
Singapore  agreement.  The  two  nations 
will  add  two  frigates  and  a  submarine  to 
the  force  stationed  at  Singapore.  The 
Aussies  are  building  a  huge  base  on  their 
western  coast,  at  Cockburn  Sound,  and 
it  should  be  completed  by  1975.  Airfields 
in  western  Australia  will  be  used  by  ma- 
rine reconnaissance  planes. 

ADMIRAL  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  our 
overall  Pacific  commander,  has  be- 
gun to  implement  Admiral  Weisner's  sug- 
gestions of  last  September.  Early  in  March 
he  paid  an  official  visit  to  Ceylon  and 
was  welcomed  much  more  warmly  than 
any  U.S.  official  in  recent  memory  and 
much  more  hospitably  than  the  Russians. 
The  Russians  have  probed  Ceylon,  too, 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mrs.  Bandaranaike,  to  turn 
over  to  them  extensive  naval  facilities 
that  have  stood  empty  since  Britain  quit 
the  island  republic  years  ago.  But  Mrs. 
Bandaranaike,  though  much  further  to 
the  left  than  Mrs.  Gandhi,  has  no  desire 
to  fall  into  the  Soviet  net.  She  is  as  de- 
termined to  maintain  a  neutral  stance  as 
is  Mrs.  Gandhi — especially  since  the 
Indian  lady  became  so  friendly  with  Rus- 
sia. Even  before  McCain's  arrival,  she 
had  quietly  passed  the  word  that  U.S. 
ships  would  again  be  welcomed  at  Ceylo- 
nese  ports  where  they  had  previously 
been  given  short  shrift.  A  7th  Fleet  sup- 
ply ship,  the  Mobile,  prompdy  anchored 
at  Colombo  to  unload  $3  million  worth 
of  military  hardware  the  United  States 
had  promised  Mrs.  Bandaranaike  in  1 97 1 
when  she  faced  a  Mao-style  insurrection. 
A  7th  Fleet  destroyer  also  paid  courtesy 
calls  on  its  way  to  and  from  East  Africa. 

Before  returning  to  his  Honolulu  head- 
quarters, Admiral  McCain  flew  from 
Ceylon  to  the  tiny  British  island  of  Diego 
Garcia,  plumb  in  the  middle  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean's  vastness,  where  American 
engineers  have  begun  to  build  an  $18 
million  U.S.  base.  It  will  include  an 
8,000-foot  airstrip  and,  when  completed. 


the  base's  major  function  will  be  that  of 
a  communications  center  for  U.S.  and 
British  ships  and  planes.  Pentagon 
sources  add  that  the  island  has  a  harbor 
that  could  be  dredged  and  deepened 
enough  to  allow  aircraft  carriers  and 
nuclear  submarines  to  use  it. 

The  American  takeover  of  Bahrein, 
virtually  an  island  of  oil  floating  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  another  key  element  in 
the  new  U.S.  Indian  Ocean  strategy. 
Bahrein  has  excellent,  British-built  port 
facilities  which  the  United  States  is  sure 
to  expand  despite  Iraqi  and  Iranian  dis- 
pleasure. Our  puny  three-ship  flotilla  in 
the  Gulf  comes  as  Britain's  heir,  and  the 
United  States  appears  ready  to  strengthen 
its  military,  political  and  economic  posi- 
tion in  the  Gulf  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  Arabian  Sea.  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Treasury  Secretary  in  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  has  been  quietly  sound- 
ing out  the  Sultan  of  Oman  about 
increased  commercial  ties  to  include 
offshore  drilling  rights  and  U.S.  oil  ex- 
ploration on  a  quarter  of  the  Sultanate's 
120,000-square-mile  territory.  A  United 
States-Oman  fishing  deal  is  also  said  to 
be  in  the  works.  But  most  important  of 
all,  press  reports  speak  of  an  "American 
arrangement"  Mr.  Anderson  is  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  Sultan's  government — 
nothing  less  than  American  assistance 
in  guarding  Oman's  600-mile  coastline 
down  from  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  There  is  also  some  talk  of  U.S.  help 
in  subduing  a  communist-inspired  guer- 
rilla movement  in  Oman's  southern  cor- 
ner. This  one,  incidentally,  seems  more 
Moscow  than  Peking  inspired,  a  sure 
sign  that  Russia  and  China  are  still  vying 
for  influence  in  the  primitive  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  that 
borders  Oman. 

All  this  U.S.  activity,  of  course,  is  in 
direct  response  to  Soviet  influence.  Iraq 
— where  Soviet  warships  have  docked — 
has  been  volatile  and  politically  unstable 
for  many  years.  More  radical  than  most 
other  Arab  states,  Baghdad's  relations 
with  Moscow  have  often  been  rocky.  But 
right  now  there  is  again  talk  about  con- 
cluding an  Iraqi-Soviet  mutual  defense 
and  cooperation  treaty  on  the  Indian  and 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Egyptian  model.  If  one  is  signed,  more 
Russian  ships  can  be  expected  to  visit 
the  Persian  Gulf — and  to  pass  by  U.S. 
vessels  and  facilities  in  yet  more  moves 
on  the  vast  chessboard  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Ships  used  as  chess  pieces  have  defi- 
nite strategic  advantages  in  power  vacu- 
ums such  as  these.  Meaningless  by  them- 
selves, they  assume  symbolic  force  and 
allow  nations  to  play  a  mock  game  of 
power  politics.  Indeed,  that  has  become 
the  major  role  of  surface  ships  (and  of 
some  submarines)  in  the  last  third  of  the 
20th  century.  It  differs  sharply  from  the 
role  they  played  in  earlier  years.  For  one 
thing,  they  no  longer  need  to  lob  shells 
at  other  ships  or  at  coastlines,  or  send 
carrier  planes  to  attack  specific  targets 
to  fulfill  their  political  mission.  The 
Enterprise  task  force  made  that  point 
fairly  neatly  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It 
warned  the  hawks  of  the  risks  entailed 
in  expanding  the  East  Pakistan  war. 

Ships  can  make  such  political  power 
plays  more  cheaply,  more  effectively  and 
more  safely  than  planes  or  soldiers.  Ships 
don't  have  to  act.  Planes  stationed  on 
carriers  need  not  leave  their  decks  to 
make  a  point  near  someone  else's  shore. 

It  can  be  argued  that  fleets  have  lost 
much  of  their  usefulness  because  since 
WW2  they've  been  no  match  for  planes, 
but  carriers  and  helicopter  ships  are  air 
forces. 

IN  THE  POWER  vacuum  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  none  of  the  opposing  powers 
have  major  land  bases  for  ships  or  planes, 
so  that  carriers  with  long  cruising  ranges, 
speak  with  the  loudest  symbolism.  The' 
Russians  have  no  carriers,  we  have  many. 
We  have  some  Indian  Ocean  land  bases, 
all  but  one  small.  Our  ships  may  berth 
in  Ethiopia,  Bahrein,  Diego  Garcia  and 
at  the  huge  United  States  harbor  com- 
plex of  Sattahip  in  southern  Thailand. 
Originally  built  for  Vietnam  operations, 
the  latter  will  serve  as  one  anchor  for 
our  Indian  Ocean  presence,  with  Bahrein 
the  other.  On  top  of  that,  the  Enterprise 
and  a  few  of  its  escorts  (such  as  the 
Bainbridge)  are  nuclear  powered  and 
could  cruise  around  the  world  twice  with- 
out putting  into  port.  They  circled  the 
globe  once  a  few  years  ago  as  a  complete- 
task  force,  without  docking. 

The  Russians  have  nothing  to  match 
our  strategic  advantage  between  Vladi- 
vostok and  the  Red  Sea — except  for 
some  deep  sea  buoys  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  her  deal  with  Mauritius  and 
others  she  may  be  seeking.  Soviet  ships 
do  have  a  firm  anchor  in  Egyptian- 
owned  Ras  Banas  on  the  Red  Sea.  Thanks 
to  the  aid  given  Somalia,  Russia  will 
probably  work  out  some  permanent  base 
agreement  there,  as  well  as  in  Yemen 


( PDR) .  Soviet  hopes,  however,  of  taking 
over  empty  British  bases  in  Ceylon  have 
been  shelved  for  now.  Strategically, 
therefore,  the  situation  this  spring  is  a 
standoff. 

But  one  of  the  difficulties  with  power 
vacuums  is  the  fact  that  standoffs  don't 
last  very  long.  The  men  who  govern 
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Moscow  are  casting  around  for  new 
allies  on  the  Indian  subcontinent.  East 
Pakistan,  in  its  new  identity  as  indepen- 
dent Bangladesh,  is  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  target.  Its  Sheik  Mujib  needs  an- 
other friend  besides  Mrs.  Gandhi,  prefer- 
ably one  with  more  money  and  more 
power  than  the  Indian  lady.  And  he 
needs  a  strong  ideological  friend  to  over- 
whelm and  out-balance  the  pro-Chinese 
youth  among  the  Mukti  Bahim  rebels 
that  were  so  instrumental  in  liberating 
Bangladesh. 

Moscow  is  happy  to  oblige  the  Sheik. 
Ideologically,  the  last  thing  the  Russians 
want  to  see  happen  is  a  Chinese  appear- 
ance on  the  subcontinent  via  the  back 
door  of  Bangladesh. 

The  Russians  moved  faster  than  the 
West  in  agreeing  to  clear  two  key  Bang- 
ladesh ports,  clogged  by  ships  sunk  dur- 
ing the  fighting.  Sheik  Mujib  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  out  the  $6  mil- 
lion job.  But  bureaucratic  squabbling 
and  red  tape  held  up  approval  for  two 
months.  Early  in  March,  the  Russians 
asked  Mujib  if  he  would  like  them  to  do 
the  job.  Mujib,  who  hopes  to  make  Bang- 
ladesh the  Switzerland  of  South  Asia, 
and  keep  foreign  fleets  out  of  the  Bay  of 


Bengal,  was  reluctant.  But  when  on 
March  9  the  UN  still  hadn't  responded 
to  his  pleas,  he  accepted  the  Russian 
ofi"er.  United  Nations  approval  came 
through  30  hours  later — but  Russian 
ships  were  already  on  their  way  then, 
and  Mujib  could  not  afford  to  rescind 
the  invitation. 

He  will  not  grant  Russia  naval  bases 
in  Bangladesh  if  he  can  help  it.  But  the 
Soviets  will  pick  up  much  important  stra- 
tegic information  during  the  salvage 
operation.  They  will  map  and  chart  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  with  much  greater  accu- 
racy than  they  ever  have  before,  and 
clearing  the  ports  of  Chalna  and  Chitta- 
gong  will  give  them  additional  reasons 
for  maintaining  a  naval  presence  there. 
Finally,  Soviet  political  influence  and 
good  will  must  naturally  increase  as  a 
result  of  the  proffered  help. 

Moreover,  the  incident  illustrates  the 
scope  and  flexibility  of  Soviet  policy  on 
the  subcontinent.  In  March,  Pakistan's 
new  President,  Ali  Bhutto,  flew  to  Mos- 
cow for  talks  with  Soviet  leaders.  They 
seem  to  have  gone  well.  The  two  sides 
discussed  prospects  of  Soviet  technical 
and  engineering  aid,  the  possibility  of 
Moscow  using  its  good  offices  with  India 
to  free  some  of  the  90,000  prisoners  of 
war  and  chances  for  joint  Pakistan- 
Indian-Bangladesh  talks  to  iron  out  diffi- 
culties on  the  subcontinent.  Such  talks 
are  not  imminent,  of  course,  and  will  lake 
time  and  patience  to  arrange.  But  once 
they  take  place,  Russia  is  sure  of  earning 
the  credit  and  fattening  her  good  will 
account. 

WHAT  NEXT?  As  long  as  President 
Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger  remain  in 
power  and  continue  to  push  their  con- 
cept of  a  world  in  which  the  great  powers 
balance  ofl  each  other's  global  interests, 
the  naval  maneuverings  of  recent  months 
and  years  will  go  on.  The  United  States 
has  made  it  clear  that  we  will  stay  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  challenge  the  Russian 
claim  to  that  sea.  China  will  move  back 
into  the  game  if  its  domestic  stability  in- 
creases, if  no  radical  shake-up  tears  it 
apart  internally  after  Mao's  death  and  if 
its  foreign  policy  again  becomes  expan- 
sive. China  still  has  interests  in  East 
Africa  it  would  like  to  nurture.  Sooner  or 
later  Chinese  destroyers  and  other  ships 
will  again  move  through  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  some  force.  Japan,  too.  will  continue  to 
lay  an  economic  claim  to  the  area,  and, 
if  Tokyo  ever  decides  that  it  must  re- 
militarize to  protect  its  commercial 
dominance,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
a  Japanese  fleet  also  will  appear  one  day. 

Finally,  there  is  the  factor  of  India 
itself.  Mrs.  Gandhi  is  determined  to  stay 
out  of  entangling  alliances  that  would 
strangle  her  freedom  of  action.  She  has 
made  India  into  the  supreme  power  of 
South  Asia.  It  has  a  nuclear  capability — 
just  as  Japan.  Israel,  West  Germany  and 
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Sweden  have — even  though  it  has  not  yet 
chosen  to  develop  it.  India's  military  and 
economic  power  are  much  larger  today 
than  a  decade  ago  and  are  growing.  There 
is  new  talk  of  a  South  Asia  federation  or 
Common  Market  to  include  not  only  the 
three  states  of  the  subcontinent  proper 
but  Burma,  Ceylon,  Nepal  and  Afghan- 
istan. Such  a  confederation,  begun 
modestly  under  the  guise  of  economic 
cooperation,  could  eventually  lead  to  a 
settlement  of  the  thorny  Kashmir  issue 
by  granting  that  divided  Indian  state 
(half  is  in  India,  half  in  Pakistan)  auton- 
omy within  the  regional  arrangement. 

Once  such  a  development  began  to 
take  shape,  the  problem  of  the  power 
vacuum  in  the  Indian  Ocean — and  the 
big  power  need  to  maintain  a  balance  in 
it — might  be  filled  locally.  India  and  an 
Indian-led  confederation  would  be  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  it.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  a  matter  of  learning  to  live  with  the 
reality  of  a  new  situation,  and,  by  plan- 
ning intelligently,  to  meet  the  many  un- 
toward contingencies  that  could  easily 
arise — chiefly  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that 
sucked  the  United  States  into  the  Viet- 
nam involvement  without  any  hatches 
left  open  to  escape  once  that  situation 
became  untenable. 

There  is  hope  now  that  U.S.  planners 
will  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportun- 
ity. A  look  at  U.S.  military  spending 
patterns  makes  that  clear.  Our  military 
budgeting  is  going  one  way — to  the  navy. 
Money  for  new  ships  is  getting  strong 
Congressional  support,  and  a  new  missile 
theory  is  being  developed  that  puts  a 
greater  share  of  U.S.  nuclear  strike  cap- 
ability on  and  under  the  water. 

With  the  Vietnam  experience  in  mind, 
American  power  is  getting  off  the  land 
and  back  onto  the  sea.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration's strategy — especially  in 
Asia — will  be  to  try  to  keep  the  peace 
as  much  as  possible  with  naval  power, 
and  avoid  demonstrations  or  intervention 
on  land.  The  navy  is  getting  favorable 
consideration  for  funds  for  an  undersea 
long-range  strategic  missile  system  to  put 
the  present  Polaris  to  shame — one  that 
could  pose  the  same  warning  to  Moscow 
from  far  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that  a 
Polaris  can  along  the  coast  of  Pakistan. 
The  navy  is  working  on  another  missile 
sub  that  could  fight  an  action  with  an- 
other ship  from  200  miles.  It  is  also  prob- 
ably going  to  be  able  to  develop  surface 
ships  to  replace  some  of  our  outmoded 
older  ships. 

Such  a  new  navy  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  whatever  interim  is  needed 
for  its  own  nations,  under  Indian  leader- 
ship, to  fill  the  power  vacuum  there  and 
excuse  big  powers  from  the  job.  At  least, 
that's  the  hope.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
British  withdrawal  cannot  be  written 
until  the  Indian  Ocean  nations  can  pro- 
tect themselves.  the  end 
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CLIP-ONS  THAT  FIT  your  regular  glasses. 
Enlarges  fine  print  so  you  can  see  better 
to  read  &  do  close  work,  without  straining 
your  eyes.  Neat,  lightweight,  but  sturdily 
built.  Easy  to  clip  on.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 10-day  trial.  Only  $4.95  postage 
ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  AL-7, 
Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL!  Scarce  1937 
miniature  sheet,  plus  25  other  U.S.  Com- 
memorative stamps  of  wonders  of  America 
&  its  ecology.  Shiprock  Mesa,  Devil's 
Tower,  etc.;  plus  big  catalog — only  lOf. 
Also  stamps  on  approval,  returnable  with- 
out purchases,  cancel  service  anytime. 
H.  E.  Harris,  Dept.  E-167,  Boston,  Mass. 
02117. 


COCKTAIL  RING — featuring  a  2ct  man 
made  Brillante  Gem  encircled  by  6  genu- 
ine diamonds  in  14K  yellow  or  white  gold. 
Style  #126,  $165.00.  Many  other  styles 
available.  Write  for  free  ring  size  chart  & 
120  page  full  color  jewelry  catalog.  No 
Federal  Tax.  Regent  Lapidary  Co.,  Dept. 
ALP7,  511  E.  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10009. 


TELL  THE  WORLD  YOU  SERVED! 
WEAR  A  COMMEMORATIVE  RING 


DIVISION  NUMBER 
INSIGNIA. 
CaMPAIGrtS 


New  gold-encrustec] 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  100  -  military, 
fraternal,  profession- 
al, service  clubs.-w- 


Also  WAC,  WAVE. 
AfiMY  &  fJAVV  NURSE, 
POLICE  RINGS.  BRO- 
CHURE ON  REQUEST. 


$48  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery.  Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 

Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
 Box  Y-AL-6,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220  

WOMf/ Improved  and  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASEr 

I'Ss^         (A  S|&  Truss) 


3097641  """"le  •  •  *6.95 

strong,  form-fitting,  washable  sup- 
port for  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Snaps  up  in 
front.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  support.  For  men,  women,  chil- 
dren. Send  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
Add  450  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL-72, 
811  Wyandotte  «  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 

The  American  Legion  Shopper 
section  is  presented  as  a  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  order- 
ing, please  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  handling  and 
shipping.  Be  sure  to  include  Zip 
Code  number  along  with  your 
address.  

CHINA 
DOLLAR 

only  100 

Uncirculated  nickel 
silver  dollar  minted 
in  1960  to  Commemo- 
rate 50th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (Formosa)  ...only  one  to  a  cus- 
tomer... a  beautiful  coin  and  ONLY  10<'. 
SUPPLY  LIMITED!  SEND  TODAY. 
You  will  also  receive  the  most  wonder- 
ful catalog  of  coin  offers  in  America.  It 
lists  hundreds  of  coins  and  collector's 
accessories  to  make  your  hobby  more 
enjoyable.  Send  name,  address  &  zip 
number  and  IOC  for  your  China  Dollar 
to:  LITTLETON  COIN  CO. 
Dept.  C-41,  Littleton,  N.  H.  03561. 


Force  yourself  to  save. 
Join  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 


Take  stock  in  America. 

With  higher  paying  US  Savings  Bonds. 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Must  we  go  through  this  every  year?' 


Till:  -\Mi?i!ir\x  i  FCiox  M  \(, a/im; 


NOT  THAT  LIBERATED! 

I-;illing  ill  line  willi  llic  lluois  lli.il  :i  iiKiii  will  be  n  hclU'r  worker  it 
lif  lias  ail  iiiuU'islanding  wile.  .1  la!t>i-  ( <ii  | xji atioii  had  a  saU's  lalU  which 
iiol  oiih  iiuhuk-d  llif  lilll;-  woman  bul  phnul  up  10  her  imporlancc. 
Oiu-  (il  llie  speakcis  was  dwellii.i;  iipo:i  ilu  j^real  eneroi/i'r:  ('iuoiira.s>eiiU'iil. 
lo  hiins;  his  poiiil  home  10  the  aiidieiite  he  singled  owl  a  ciile  blonde  in 
llie  liom  row  and  said.  "Tell  nie.  how  do  von  encourage  your  husband'-" 

I'luslered  al  being  (ailed  upon,  she  blushed  pretlilv,  "Oh.  I  couldn'l.  ' 
she  slaiiiiiieied.  "Xol  in   IroiU  ol  all  Ihest-  |)ioiJle." 

HrNR\    E.  I, TAMO 

A  BITE  IN  THE  NIGHT 

The  couple  hadn't  really  wanted  to  stop  at  the  rather  run-down 
motel,  but  they  were  tired  and  it  was  late.  An  hour  after  they 
checked  in.  the  irate  customer  yelled  into  the  phone: 

"Are  you  the  dingy  desk  clerk  of  this  dilapidated  den?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  clerk,  a  bit  perturbed.  "What  in  the  world 
is  eating  you?" 

"That,"  said  the  disgruntled  guest,  "is  exactly  what  I'd  like  to  know."' 

LroM)  Bm  US 

ADDED  FACTOR 

T  he  leachei  asked  llie  "If  \our  lalher  tan  do  a  job  in  an  hour, 

and  ^oui  niolher  ran  do  llie  same  job  in  an  hour,  how  long  would  il  lake 
llicni  lo  do  il  logelher?' 

The  box  ihougll!  lor  a  niomeiu  and  linn  said,  "With  01  wilhoiil  llie 
lime  llic)  siJend  aiguing?' 

D.wii  1,  1)1    1' AOI  \ 

GENEROUS  SOUL 
There's  at  least  one  man  in  our  town  who  not  only  has  the  ability 
to  take  what  comes,  but  he  keeps  his  sense  of  humor,  too.  When  his 
lawnmower  was  stolen  recently  he  put  the  following  ad  in  the  local 
paper: 

"Will  the  person  or  persons  who  stole  my  brand  new  lawnmower 
from  my  front  yard  Tuesday  night  please  come  back  and  pick  up 
the  90  day  guarantee." 

SHiRi.r  L.  Prait 


FREEZE  VICTIM 
.Anyone   who   lives   williin    their  means 
Kulay  must  be  poor. 

)()SI.PH  C.  Salak 

SICK  OR  PSYCHO? 
I  hate  my  job.  you  see. 
So  something  bothers  me: 
When  work  becomes  back-breaking, 
My  sacrum  sore  and  aching, 
Am  I  faking? 

I'd  like  to  know  is  this 
Neuritis  or  neurosis? 

Erm  st  L.  Ai.corn 

DAFFY  DEFINITION 
Nei)olisiii:    .All  the  kin's  men. 

l.icii.i.r  ).  C.oon^FAR 

FORM-FIT  FURNITURE 
Now  whenever  I  sit  in  a  chair  made  to  fit 
Just  one  hypothetical  rear  and  its  thighs, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  how  far  down  I 

am  sinking — 
And  wondering  how,  without  help,  I'll 

arise. 

For  it  seems  the  designer — form-fit  or 
recliner — 

Just  whatever,  whoever  he  happened  to 
be. 

Had  all  etched  on  his  mind  a  tremendous 
behind — 

I  And  not  the  derriere  of  a  skinny  like  me. 

M  \t  RICI  \  Prici 

INCENDIARY 

The  most  inllaiiimable  wood  is  a  (hip  on 
llie  slioidder. 

Doris  (  1  i  mo 

DOG  TIRED 
When  my  dog  gets  me  up  at  dawn, 
All  eager  to  be  out  and  gone. 
I  can't  help  wishing  he  would  try 
To  just  let  sleeping  people  lie. 

1)()\  \  \  F.\  I  I  1 1 1 


"Hocus  pocus  (dominocus!  Bring 
the  Dow  Jones  into  focus!" 
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Canadian  Whisky,  A  Wend,  86.S  proof  •  Blended  Scotch  Whisky,  86.8  proof  •  Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey,  86  proof  •  Tennessee  Sour  Mash  Whisky,  90  proof 
Btended  Whiskey,  65%  grain  neutral  spirits,  86  proof  •  Gin  100%  .grain  neutral  spirits,  94.4  proof  •  Schenley  Affiliated  Brands  Corp.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


Alotof 

things 

make  a 

Legion 

Post 
great. 


Active  membership 

Alert  leadership 
Schenley  Reserve 

Mutual  helpfulness 

Jobs  for  veterans 
I.W.  Harper 

Good  citizenship 

Community  involvement 
Dewar's  "White  Label" 

Informed  patriotism 

Youth  programs 
Plymouth  Gin 

Service  to  veterans 

5c  their  families 

Legislative  activity 
George  Dickel 

Honest  elections 

Quiet  meetings 
Canadian  O.F.C. 


of  tliem. 


Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

Fl{EE!R\LlMAI110(rs 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


Enclosed  are  groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 

(       )  Pall  Mall  Gold  lOO's  cartons; 

(       )  Pall  Mall  Menthol  cartons; 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  other  Far  East  areas  — Tliailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


Filter:  19  mg."tar",  1.3  mg.  nicotine;  Filter  Menthol:  18  mg."tar",  1.4  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  AUG. 71 


